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1 be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, an ~ 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guazente 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped a: ~ + 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—s2, Fleet Gwent. 


EET TH. — MR. WARD, S.M.D., 188, Oxford | 


Street, respectfully intimates that over twenty years’ practical 
rience enables him to insert FALSE TEETH without the least 
pale. on the most improved and scientific principles, whereby a correct 
articulation, 7 med mastication, and a firm attachment to the mouth 
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Aotes. 
RAPHAEL’S “ MADONNA DELLA SEDIA.” 


Who has not seen a copy, an engraving, a 
photograph, a woodcut, of this much-admired 
“Madonna”? It is, I have no doubt, the most 
widely known of all Raphael's pictures; for 
neatly every child has admired the two pretty 
little boys’ faces, and has felt—like all of us— 
drawn by a deep sympathetic feeling towards 
this motherly face of the Madonna. It has been 
the theme of numerous famous engravers (see 
“N. & Q.,” 4% S. i. 11), and collectors esteem a 
fine specimen of Raphael Morghen’s or Joh. 
Gotthard Miiller’s exquisite engraving after this 
“Madonna” a real treasure. I remember how a 
passage in Mrs. Gaskell’s most delightful work, 
referring to the “ Madonna della Sedia,” has struck 
me when reading the work alluded to for the first 
time. For who has read Cranford but once; or 
who has not regretted that he or she could read 
it but once for the first time? Cranford—* that 
of humoristic description that has 

nm added to British literature since Charles 
lamb,” as the Pall Mall Gazette so truly re- 
marked. The authoress tells us in her sympa- 
thetic manner, which endeared her so much to all 
her readers, how the 


or wife of “Signor Bru- | 


noni,” alias Samuel Brown, toiling along with | 


baby under the burning sun of India, re- 
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freshed her spirits by looking at this lovely pic- 
ture, and “ took comfort ”: — 


“ From station to station, from Indian village to village, 
I went along, carrying my child. I had seen one of 
officers’ ladies with a little picture, Ma’am—done by a 
Catholic foreigner, Ma‘am—of the Virgin and the little 
Saviour, Ma’am. She had him on her arm, and her form 
was softly curled round him, and their cheeks touched. 
Well, when I went to bid good-by to this lady, for whom 
I had washed, she cried sadly ; for she, too, had lost her 
children, but she had not another to save, like me ; and I 
was bold enough to ask her, would she give me that 
print? And she cried the more, and said her children 
were with that blessed Jesus; and gave it me, and told 
me she had heard it had been painted on the bottom of a 
cask, which made it have that round shape. And when 
my body was very weary, and my heart was sick—(for 
there were times when I thought of my husband ; and one 
time when I thought my baby was dying)—I took out that 
picture and looked at it, till 1 could have thought the 
mother spoke to me, and comforted me.”— Cranford, ed. 
1866, p. 167. 


Reading this touching passage again lately, and 
in Cranford itself, a 
pretty legendary story in German, describing the 
origin of this picture which “had been 
on the bottom of a cask.” It was a favourite 
story of my younger years—a story which has 
men A me love this picture almost more than any 
other. The author's name was, if I remember 
right, Ernst Houwald; but I can only remember 


| the pith of the story. 


Not far from Rome, in a little wood near the 


| river, there lived in times long gone by a good 


old hermit, who had built his little hut under the 
shelter of a wide-spreading venerable oak tree. 
The old man was very fond of this tree, and be- 
stowed many darling names upon it, which were 
finally settled in one, viz. his cara jfiglia, his dear 
daughter. He loved her dearly ; and the birds 
and squirrels, that made of her a home, enlivened 
his solitude. For he was not a grim old hermit, 
but loved nature and her beauties like all good 
men. This “daughter,” then, was a great trea- 
sure to him; but there was another “ daughter,” 
a little carissima he loved still more—a little 
maiden, a vintner’s daughter of some seven or 
eight summers, who came to visit the old man 
now and then, with her little basket full of choice 
fruit or flowers for the Madonna; a kind of Italian 
Little Red Riding Hood, going on her holy errand 
through the wood, meeting no wolf, but lovely 
and sweet, like that dear friend of all of us. Her 
he called his daughter, too. Her he loved still 
more fondly than the stately green daughter of 
the forest. When the little Maria adorned his 
picture of her great prototype of sweetness and 
urity, the old man would kneel down and bless 
ce and in his pure heart would bless the stately 
green daughter as well. 

Once, when the spring rains had carried the 
snow-water from the mountains, the river near 
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which our hermit lived overflowed, and the old | 
man would have been drowned had he not been | 
saved by his green daughter. Though old and 
infirm, he had been able to climb up the tree; 
but he was obliged to stay there without food for 

two days and two nights until the water subsided, 

and then he was too feeble and faint to get down. | 
Meanwhile the little Maria had heard of the 

disaster, and her little heart was fluttering with | 
the urgent desire of bringing help to ber venerable | 
old friend. It was almost impossible to get to 
his hut, but a trusty stout servant of her father's 
carried the little child on his shoulders through 
the water; and with his help, too, the old man | 
was rescued from his perilous situation ; and out 

of her little basket his “younger” daughter re- 

freshed him with food and wine. His frail dwell- 

ing had been sadly damaged, and he was obliged 

to take up his abode in a monastery. But his gra- 

titude towards his two daughters was unbounded. 

Both had saved his life—upon both he showered 

his blessings that their deed and remembrance 

would remain for ever and ever alive in people’s 

minds ! 

Years had passed away. The old man was 
ye! sleeping under the waving lime-trees in 
the little God’s-acre of the monastery : the stately 

reen daughter had been hewn down, and Maria's 
ather had bought the tree, which had been con- 
verted into some large wine-casks; and Maria 
‘herself had become the happy mother of two dear 
children. She was sitting with them one after- 
aoon in front of her father’s house, whither the 
wine-casks had been carried to dry in the sun. 
For the vintage was near, and the happy young 
mother sat under two lofty elms, which were 
tenderly embraced by a large vine. A stranger 
ypassed by, and saw the lovely picture. He stood 
still, lost in wonder at the natural ce and 
beauty of the three; and full of the glorious art 
that was so thoroughly his own, his first thought 
was to fix the pose of that lovely group for ever | 
on his mind. But how? He had no pencil, no | 
paper, no colours. Looking round, he spied the 
clean bright bottom of a wine-cask ; and with a 
iece of chalk he drew the outline of that de- 
ightful picture, the “ Madonna della Sedia,” on 
the wood. This stranger was Raphael! And 
thus the two daughters became united for ever : 
for it was one of the casks of the old hermit’s 
oak tree; and, too pleased with the beautiful 
sketch, the great painter finished his picture on 
the wood itself—Maria and her boys being his 
models for several days, sitting in their lovely 
affectionate way on the chair (sedia) under the | 
lofty elms. Thus the old hermit's blessing was 
fulfilled; and thus it came to pass that the 
“ Madonna della Sedia” comforted, amongst thou- 
sands, the lonely wandering woman under the 
hot sun of India. Hermann Krinpt, | 


LETTER FROM CHARLES I. TO DUKE OF 
ORMOND. 


The accompanying newspaper, the Caledonian 
Mercury of Setober 25, 1819, "contains on the 
fourth page a “ Copy of a Letter from King Charles 
I. to the Marquess of Ormond,” which is, I think 
worthy a place in the columns of “N.& Q.”’ 


Macxr, 
27, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 


“cory OF A LETTER FROM KING CHARLES I. To THE 
MARQUESS OF ORMOND. 


“¢ Cardiff, 31 July, 1645, 


“*Ormond, it hath pleased God, by many successive 
misfortunes, to reduce my affaires of late, from a 
nee gor condition, to so low an eb, as to be a perfect 
tryall of all men’s integrities to me; and you beinga 
person whom I consider as most entyrely and generously 
resolved to stand & fall with your King, I doe principally 
rely upon you for your utermost assistance in my pre- 
sent hazards: I have com’anded Digby to acquaint you 
at large with all particulars of my condition ; what I have 
to hope, trust too, or feare; wherein you will fynde, thatif 
my expectation of relief out of Ireland, be not in some 
good measure, and speedely answered, I am lykely to be 
reduced to great extremities. I hope some of those ex- 
presses I sent you since my misfortune, by the battaile 
of Nazeby, are come to you, and am therfor confident, 
that you ar in a good forwardness for the sending over to 
me a considerable supply of men, artillery, and ammuni- 
tion ; all that I have to add is, that the necessety of your 
speedy performing them is made much more i 
by new disasters; so that I absolutely com’and you, 
(what hazard soever that Kingdome may run by it) per- 
sonally to bring me all the forces, of what sort soever you 
ean draw from thence, and leave the Government there 
(during your absence) in the fittest hands, that you 
shall judge, to discharge it; for I may not want 
heere to com’and those forces w*" will be brought from 
thence, and such, as from hence shall be joyned to 
them: But you must not understand this as a permis- 
sion for you to grant to the Irish (in case they will 
not otherwise have a peace) any thing more, in mat- 
ter of religion, than what I have allowed you alreddy: 
except only in some convenient parishes, where the much 
greater number ar papists, I give you power to permitt 
them to have some places, w*® they may use as chapells 
for theire devotions, if there be no other impediment for 
obtaining a peace; but 1 will rather chuse to suffer all 
extremities, than ever to abandon my religion, and 
cularly ether to English or Irish rebells; to w* effect, I 
bave com’anded Digby to wryt to theire agents that were 
imployed hither, giving you power to cause, deliver, or 
suppresse the letter, as you shall judge best for my ser 
vice: To conclude, if the Irish shall so unworthily take 
advantage of my weake condition, as to press me to that 
wt I cannot grant with a safe conscience, and without 
it to reject a peace, I com’and you, if you can, to procure 


| a further cessation ; if not, to make what devisions you 


can among them; and rather leave it to the chance of 
warr between them, and those forces, which you have not 
power to draw to my assistance, then to give my con- 


| sent to any such allowance of Popery, as must evidently 


bring destruction to that profession, w*", by the grace 

God, I shall ever maintaine, through all extremities; I 
know, Ormond, that I impose a verry hard task upon you, 
but if God prosper me, you will bea happy and glorious 
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; if otherwais, you will perish nobly, and gener- 
ly, with and for him, who is 
“*Your constant reall 
faithful frend, 
“*Coarces R,’ 


“The above letter is addressed ‘ For the Marquess of 
Ormond,’ with two seals bearing the arms of Charles in a 
fect state, on the envelope, with this memorandum, 
*81 July, 1645, by Robt. Smith, from Cardiff,’ the two last 


words apparently by a different ink. On a blank side of 


the letter are these words — 

31 July 

Rec 18 August 1645. 

Probably by the Marquis of Ormond. 

“The original of the above letter, which is evidently 
genuine, is now in the possession of Peter Oliver, Esq. of 
Belgrave, a gentleman upwards of cighty years of age, 
the father of my vicar, who very politely permitted me 
to copy it. Mr. Oliver received it from Ais father, who 
was about seventy-five when he died. I attest the above 
to be faithfully copied from it in every minute particular, 
the mistakes, &c. 


By Robt. Smith,’ 


“Joun M.A. 
“ Curate of Belgrave, Leicestershire. 
* Jan, 15, 1819.” 


JAMES GREENSHIELDS’ SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL 
CLERGY. 


I do not suppose many of the readers of 


I do not, however, wish to trouble the readers 
of “N. & Q.” with a life of Mr. Greenshields, or 


| am essay on religious hatreds, but to put before 


_copal clergymen that is given on the last two 


| 
| 


them the very curious catalogue of Scottish Epis- 


ages of the pamphlet. If I mistake not it will 
be useful to many of your readers both 


“ Over the border and over the sea, 
In Scotland the canny, and England the free ; , 
In the lands where Scots wander—and where do the 
not? — 
Where money is jingling or blows to be got.” 


“ A List of Episcopal Ministers who enjoy Churches or 
‘enefices in Scotland, March, 1710. 


“Mr, Alexander Dunbar, at Haddingtoun ; Thomas 
Wood, at Dunbar; Smith, at Dawick, N. J.; Robert 
Smith, at Longformacus; John Brown, at Ellum, N. J. ; 
Adam Waddel, at Whitsome, N. J.; William Cuning- 
hame, at Makerstoun; Alexander Mackcalman, at Les- 
more; Eneas Mackdonald, at South Uist; Donald Mack- 


| queen, at Snisort; Alan Morison, at Lewis; Kennith 
| Morison, at Starnway; Mungo Murray, at Logirate; 
| Alexander Comery, at Kendmore; Francis Pearson, at 
| Straerdle; Robert Steuart, at Killen ; Alexander Robert- 


«“N, & Q.” ever heard much about Mr. James | 


Greenshields—a Scottish gentleman in episcopal 
orders, who, after having cure of souls for some 
years in Ireland, returned to his native country, 
and in or about the year 1709 performed the 
offices of his religion in Edinburgh, for which 
offence he was cast into gaol. The nature of his 
crime and its punishment may be found duly set 
forth in a small quarto pamphlet of sixty pages 
entitled — 

“The Case of Mr. Greenshields as it was printed in 


son, at Fortingel; Robert Gordon, at Cluny, Jntruder ; 
John Skinner, at Bothkenner; William Campbell, at 
Balquidder ; Patrick Lyon, at Kinghorn ; John Blair, at 
Scoony ; David Paton, at Kitteness ; Thomas Ogilvie, at 
Luntruthen; William Rait, at Monikry; Alexander 
leedy, at Lunen, N.J.; Patrick Maul, at Panbride ; 
William Balvaird, at Kirkden; James Guthry, at Guthry 


| Intruder; James Small, at Forfar; Sylvester Lyon, at 


London, with Remarks upon the same ; and Copies of the | 


original Papers relating to that affair. 
the late Episcopal Ministers who enjoy Legal Benefices in 
Scotland. Edinburgh: Reprinted by the Heirs and Suc- 
cessors of Andrew Anderson, Printer to the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, Anno Dom. 1710.” 


It will perhaps be “startling news” now as it 
was in 1710 — 
“to many well-meaning members of the Church of Eng- 
land, to hear that a minister episcopally ordain’d, who 
has taken the oaths, has lain above four months impri- 
son’d at Edinburgh for reading the Book of Common 
Prayer in a congregation of persons, many of whom are 
strangers and sojourners in that part of Great Britain, 
Members of the Church of England, and all of ’em per- 


As also a List of | 


Kilimure ; Hendry Lindsay, at Donighen ; George Lyon, 
at Tannadice ; John Miln, at Innerarity, Jntruder ; John 
Lyon, at Kinetles ; John Balvaird, at Glames, Intruder ; 
David Lindsay, at Old Montrose, N.J.; Patrick Simson, 
at Logy-perth; John Murray, at Caraldstoun, N. J.; 
Alexander Lindsay, ibid. N. J.; Robert Thomson, at 
Lochly: John Auchterlony, at Fordoun, Jntr.; Alex- 
ander Irwing, at Glenbervy ; John Reid, at Dores, N. J.; 
George Middleton, at Aberdeen, Principal of a College ; 
Dr. William Blair, at Aberdeen; Alexander Gray, at 
Foot of Dee; Richard Maitland, at Nig; James Gordon, 
at Banchory; George White, at Mary-coulter ; Gilbert 
Ramsay, at Dice ; John Alexander, at Coldstoun; Patrick 
Leith, at Lumphanan; Alexander Idle, at Couts; An- 
drew Jaffrey, at Alford; Robert Mill, at Forbes; Andrew 
Livingston, at Kig; John Walker, at Tilinestle; John 
Alexander, at Kildrummie; John Robertson, at Strath- 
don ; William Alexander, at Calsamond; Alexander Lunen, 
at Daviot ; William Murray, at Innerury; John Burnet, 
at Monymusk; Alexander Miln, at Udny ; Walter Steuart, 
at Ellon, N. J.; Alexander Robinson, at Longside; 
George Keith, at Old Deer; William Swan, at Pitsligo ; 


| George Dalgarnoch, at Fivie; Adam Hay, at Monwhitter; 


suaded in conscience of the validity of Episcopal, and at | 
| truder, at Aberdeen, possesses a Church ; Hector Frazer, 


least doubtful of Presbyterian ordination.” 


Itis well to remember, when we think of the 
persecutions for religion that have disgraced 
our country, that all the sin was not on the side 
of the Episcopalians. Had Mr. Greenshields suf- 
fered under another rule and for another cause, it 
1s not uncharitable to sup his name would 


ve been more prominent in history. 


John Innes, at Gomrie; John Dunbar, at Forglan; Alex- 
ander Gelly, at Fordice ; John Hay, at Rathon, Jntrud., 
N.J.; Will. Dunbar, at Cruden, Zntruder ; Alex. Hep- 
burn, at St. Fergus, Jntrud.; David Hedderwick, In- 


at Inverness; Hugh Frazer, at Kiltarlatie; Michael 
Frazer, at Daviot; Thomas Frazer, at Doors; Robert 
Cuming, at Urquhart ; Alex. Denoon, at Pettee, Deposed ; 
George Dunbar, at Nairn; Alexander Fordice, at Raffard ; 
Patrick Grant, at Ardclath ; Adam Harper, at Boharm ; 
John Scot, at Diple ; George Cuming, at Essile; George 
Chalmers, at Botriphny ; Alexander Koss, at Bottarie; 
William Hay, at Rothemay ; James Gordon, at Kenie; 
Alexander Alexander, at Glass, Jntr.; Lewis Gordon, 
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in the church of Kinore; Thomas Frazer, at Suddy; 
Roderick Mackenzie, at Avah; James Huison, at Culi- 
euden; Kenneth Mackenzie, at Logie; William Macken- 
zie, at Rosquine; John Mackenzie, at Fittertie; Agnus 
Morison, at Contine ; Andrew Ross, at Urquhart ; William 
Frazer, at Kilmarack; Donald Maccraw, at Kintail ; 
John Mackenzie, at Lochbroom ; Roderick Mackenzie, at 
Garloch ; John Mackenzie, at Lockaish ; Walter Ross, at 
Rogart ; William Paip, at Loth in Southerland; Alexan- 
der Gray, at Assint ; Neil Beatoun, at Lathern in Caith- 
ness.—In all 113. 

“ Besides a great many others that preach in Meeting- 
Houses, where some of ’em Pray for the Pretender; 
others who do not, refuse to Pray for the Queen; and 
some Pray only for their Sovereign, without naming any 
poe but it is generally thought th-y mean the Pre- 
tender.” 


Readers are informed on p. 58 that the persons 
who have N. J. after their names “are Nonjurors, 
who don’t pray for the Queen.” 

The names of some of the places in the above 
catalogue are evidently corrupt, though on the 
whole it seems to have been corrected with con- 
siderable care. Where there are mistakes, a 
Southron like myself would make confusion worse 
confounded by trying to put matters _ “e 

P. D. E. 


WILL OF THE REY. VINCENT WARREN. 


Attached to the bequests known in the parishes 
of Plymstock and Egg-Buckland* as “ Warren’s 
Charity” are some stipulations which, from their 
quaintness, afford an excuse for transcribing my 
notes. A from the directions laid down in 
the will, the story of a father, bereft of two only 
daughters in the flower of their youth, and within 
a very few days of each other, is one to touch the 
universal human heart. At what date Mr. Warren 
became incumbent of Plymstock,t is not clearly 
made out; but his name, as officiating in baptisms, 
&c., first appears in the register for 1772. He 
was buried, mH 25, 1791, in Plymstock church- 
yard in a vault, of which the only visible sign is 
& grassy mound. No gravestone without the 
church, no tablet or memorial of the defunct in- 
cumbent within, save only the board stating the 
particulars of his bequest, and the incidental men- 
tion of his name on his daughter’s monument 
which he erected. The testator foresaw the 
possibility of the board in either church being 
allowed to decay, and, by imposing the penalt 
of forfeiture in case of neglect, made one parish 
a check on the other for ever. 

E99-Buckland.—“ Georgina, wife of Humphrey 
Julian, vicar of this parish, and daughter of 


* Both in the immediate neighbourhood of Plymouth. 

+ A perpetual curacy, in the gift of the Dean an 
Chapter of Windsor.—Lysons’ Devonshire, 1822. 

} From the register, Lysons (Devonshire) gives 1806 
as the date of the donation to Egg-Buckland. Under 
—— he correctly states that Mr. Warren “ died 

791.’ 


Vincent Warren, minister of Plymstock,” dig@ 
April 22, 1788, aged twenty-three years, and wag 
buried in a vault within the chancel; where algo 
is a monument erected by her father to her 
memory, and surmounted by these arms :—Or, a 
lion rampant, gules, debruised with a fess, argent 
(a crescent for difference)— Julian: impaling, 


Chequy, or and azure; on a canton, argent, a lion. 


rampant, gules— Warren. Crest: On a wreath, 
or and gules, a demi-lion rampant of 2nd. At the 
base of the monument is a coat quarterly, the 
marshalling -of which looks to me very doubtful 
(tinctures much worn and faded) : — 

1. Julian, as above. 2. Warren, bearing on an 
escutcheon of pretence; . . . a tower. . between 
three battle-axes .. 3... ., three chevronels, 
ermine. 4, as 1. 

On the north wall of the nave, and near the 
pulpit, is a wooden tablet, whereon appears the 
following memorandum :— 


“To Perpetuate the Memory (with Benefit to the Poor) 
of Georgina Julian and Maria Warren, their Father 
Vincent Warren, Minister of Plymstock, has by his Will 
given eight Hundred Pounds, three per Cent Stock at 
the Bank of England, to be vested in Trustees: of which 
the Vicar of this Parish for the Time being is to be one. 

“From the Interest of which, Eleven Pounds is to 
be pe in Cloathing Five Poor Boys, and Eight 
Pounds and Ten Shillings in Cloathing Five Poor Girls, 
residing in this Parish: Annually, The Boys are to 
have Blue Cloth, Grey Hats; Stockings all of one colour, 
Shoes and Shirts. The Girls Blue Stuff, Grey Hats; 
Stockings all of one Colour, Shoes, Shifts and Linen 
Aprons. None of the Children are to be under the age 
of Five, nor above the Age of eight years. Five of them 
are to be Cloathed at Lady Day, and Five on Michaelmas 
Day, in every year. Four of the Children are to be 
Nominated by the Vicar, and the other Six, by the other 
Trustees. A Sermon is to be Preached once in every 
Year, by the Vicar: on the duty of Children to their 
Parents, in which Duty the said Georgina Julian and 
Maria Warren were Exemplary : on the Twenty-second 
Day of April, unless that Day shall be on a Sunday, and 
in that case the Sermon to be preached on that Day. 

“ And one Shilling is to be then Paid, to each of 
Twenty Poor Children of the Parish of Plymstock, who 
shall attend on that Occasion, and ten Shillings to the 
Clerk and Singers, who are to Sing with the Children the 
Hundredth Psalm: on or near the Vault of the said 
Georgina Julian. 

“ In case the Parishioners should Permit this Memorial 
to be out of Repair for the Space of three Years; the 
Donation is to be Applied for the Benefit of Poor Children, 
in the Parish of Plymstock.” 


Plymstock,—A similar tablet in this church, 
but the sum to be vested in trustees for the benefit 
of the poor was two thousand pounds 3 per cent. 
Bank Stock. From the interest, twenty-three 
pounds to be expended in clothing ten poor boys, 


d | and eighteen pounds in clothing ten poor girls, 
annually. Twelve pounds to be taken for the 
rent of a proper place to teach the children, 

two pounds for providing them with books. 
' Eight shillings yearly to the sexton for cutting 
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the grass, and opening the drains round the testa- 
tor’s vault, as often as may be necessary. Direc- 
tions similar to those at Egg-Buckland, as to the 

and dress of the children; for preaching a 
sermon every year, and singing the Hundredth 
Psalm near the testator’s vault; closing with a 
provision, in case of neglect of the tablet for three 


ears, that the donation is to go to the parish of | 


-~Buckland. Here is a monument to the me- 


mory of Maria Warren, who died April 5, 1788, | 


twenty-one years; with a notice of Georgina 


Julian’s death and burial in the other church. | 


Mr. Warren’s forte does not seem to have lain in 
heraldry, or he would not have put his own 
coat and crest on his daughter’s monument, as 
follows : — 

Chequy, or and azure; on a canton, argent, a 
lion rampant, gules; bearing on an escutcheon of 

retence—Argent, a tower, sable, between three 

aioeen, azure, Crest: Ona cap of mainten- 
ance a (nondescript-looking bird; probably, as 
borne by several Warrens) wivern ... with 
wings expanded, the inward parts chequy, or_and 
azure. 

I am able to state, on the authority of each | 
clergyman, that the various directions above given 
have been strictly carried out in his parish during 
his own incumbency; and that each has reason 
to believe in their literal observance annually, 
ever since the foundation of “ Warren's Charity.” 

Joun A. C. VINCENT. 


ANNE ASKEWE. 


I lately acquired a copy of that well-known 
rare volume, Zhe Examinacyon of Anne As- 
kewe, first and second parts, “Imprented at Marp- 
burg in the lande of Hessen, Anno 1546-7.” Tt 
formed, I find, part of a clearance lot from the 
Bodleian, sold at Sotheby’s or Puttick’s within 
the last few years, of duplicate and imperfect 
works, to which latter category my book unfor- 
tunately belongs; and, as “N. & Q.” is the only 
medium by which book-fanciers can become ac- 
quainted with each other's wants, I beg to state 
my case, in the hope that by so doing i may not 
only be able to complete my own book, but at the 
same time help somebody else who may be wail- 
ing over a defective copy of the same curious | 
work, 

My copy, then, is perfect as far as the first part 
goes, and on to the Finis of the second on p. 64; 
on the reverse of which is The Conclusyon, and 
then, instead of the remainder thereof, there fol- 
lows from p. 41 to the end of the first part repeated : 
80 that have that much of somebody else’s copy 
of the first, while somebody else has the conclud- 
a of my second. My copy is in beautiful 

tion, unbound ; and my proposition is to ex- 


change my eight duplicate leaves of the first for 
the six deficient ones of my second part, if it offers 
a temptation to any gentleman having a like con- 
ditioned exemplar, which would be improved 
thereby. 

Aprépos of these clearances from public libraries, 
I may state that this copy of Bishop Bale’s book 
bears the Bodleian stamp, without, as in the case 
of the British Museum, the cancel one of Dupli- 
cate for Sale, which gives it, in private hands, an 
unlawful look. 

In a copy of The Mirovr for Magistrates, 1610 
(having the rare dedication of the Winter’s Night 
to the Earl of Nottingham), now lying before me, 
and bearing the British Museum stamp and cancel 
of 1831, I feel that I have a clearer property 
than appears on the face of The Examinacyon of 
Anne Askewe in this questionable shape. A. G. 


Tue Rienr Hon. Sir Epuunp Heap, Barr. 
DIsTaNCE TRAVERSED BY Sounp.—The sudden 
death, during the last few days, of this refined 
scholar and able administrator, recalls to my 
memory a very remarkable fact which he related 
to me not long ago. Te told me that, on Sunday 
morning, June 18, 1815, when he was a child of 


| nine or ten years old, he walked to church at 


Hythe, on the east coast of Kent, holding his 
father by the hand. To their surprise, they found 
the bulk of the congregation standing outside the 
church door, although it was 11 o'clock, and ser- 
vice was commencing within; and they were 
anxiously listening to the faint reverberation of 
cannon, which came from the eastward. It will 
be remembered that the clock of the church at 
Nivelles struck eleven as the first gun was fired 
from the French centre at Waterloo on that 
momentous day. A drizzling rain had fallen in 
the early morning; there was little wind, and I 
do not know its direction. On the map the dis- 
tance between Waterloo and Hythe would appear 
to be about 110 or 120 miles. Whether sound is 
susceptible of transmission over such a space is a 
question for consideration. 
J. Emerson TENNENT. 


Tux Matstrom.— We have most of us read 
terrible stories connected with the malstrom, that 
of Edgar Poe for instance—“ A Descent into the 
Maelstrom.” Hear what a recent writer says 
about it: — 


“The famous and undeservedly dreaded malstrom is 
so little thought of by the inhabitants, that they pass 
and repass it in their frail vessels at all states of the tide, 
except at certain times in the winter season; and, far 
from drawing in whales and other things that come 
within its range, it appears to be a favourite resort of the 
fish of the country, and the fishermen reap a rich pisca- 
torial harvest from its bosom. The greatest rate of the 
tide in winter does not exceed six miles an hour.”—See 
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Consul Gen, Crowe's Report on the Fisheries of Norway, 
in Commercial Reports, No. 2, of 1867; presented to Par- 
liament, Feb. 1867. 

Pattie S. 


Tus Jeppart Starr.—I send the following 
extract from the Kelso Chronicle of Nov. 22. As 
it contains some historical information, it may be 
worthy of insertion in the pages of “ N. & Q.” :— 

“Ina recent lecture in connection with the Debating 
Society, Mr. Jeffrey, solicitor (the historian of Roxburgh- 
shire), took occasion to refer to the Jeddart staff. The 
two weapons represented on the flag recently given to 
the burgh by ex-Provost Deans were not, he said, Jed- 
dart staffs, but Lochaber axes, the Jeddart staff being a 
far more formidable weapon, being described, by old au- 
thorities who saw it, as a staff ‘with a steel head four 
feet long.’ We may state, however, that Mr. Deans 
took a drawing of one procured in the Tower of London, 


and it was similar to those shown on the flag which he | 
presented to the burgh on the occasion of Her Majesty’s | 


recent visit to the Borders.” 
J. MANUEL. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Fracment or “ Tristam.” —It may interest 


some one who reads your valuable periodical to | 


learn that I have a single leaf of a very old small 
folio in black letter, not paged, marked at the top 
“ Book IV.,” and the chapter headed — 

“ How Syr Palomydes came to the Castell where Sy 


r 
Trystam was, and of the quest that Syr Launcelot and 
or. Knights made for Syr Trystam. Ca, xxxvi.” 


An imperfect copy, in consequence of wanting 


this leaf, may be somewhere. If so, I shall be | 


glad to hand it to the owner. Grorer Srvuarr. 
14, Albert Drive, Glasgow. 


M. Micuer Castes anp Evcrip's Portsms.— 
I send you the enclosed cutting from the Man- 
chester Guardian, January 7, 1868, and hope that 
our contributor, the Librarian of the Chetham 


ibrary, will be allowed to publish Mr. Wild- 


bore’s letter in your columns. 


“ Mancnester Lirerary AND So- 
crsTy.—At the last meeting of this society—Mr. E. W. 
Binney, vice-president, in the chair—a paper, by Mr. 
T. T. Wilkinson, corresponding member of the society, 


was read on some points in the restoration of Euclid’s | 


porisms. The writer quoted from works by M. Chasles, 
who is just now attracting attention by his connection 
with the Newton and Pascal forgeries, in which that 
gentleman claims to have been the first who fully under- 
stood the nature of those properties of numbers called 
*porisms’ by Diophantus, and which are supposed to 
have been set forth in a lost work by Euclid. Mr. Wil- 
kinson refuted this claim on the part of M. Chasles by 
quoting from a letter (the original of which is in the 
Chetham Library) from the Rev. Charles Wildbore, some 
time editor of the Gentleman's Mathematical Diary, to the 
Rev. J. Lawson, rector of Swanscombe, Kent, and bro*her 
of the head master of the Manchester Grammar School, 
in which Mr. Wildbore announced the same discovery. 
Mr. Wildbore had been engaged on porisms before it be- 
came known that Dr. Simson had restored them. Mr, 
Lawson announced to Mr, Wildbore Dr. Simson’s discovery 


[4 S. 1. Pun. 8°68, 


| in a letter dated August 10,1775. Mr. Wildbore there. 
| fore anticipated M. Chasles by more than sixty years,” 


Hermann Kiypr, 


| _Gtampgaux: Gimpoxs.—This word, long 
| obsolete, was strangely resuscitated in a most 
| curious expression I heard the other day. A little 
| girl was passing whom nature had endowed with 
a pretty stout and well-proportioned pair of } 
| A person standing by said, “ Look at that lassie’s 
gimboes : they are quite yammy.” Struck with the 
| observation, I asked what he meant ? He said, 
| “ Her legs are well shaped and stout.” In answer 
| to further questions, he said he had been accus- 
tomed to the expression from earliest recollection, 
and appeared to be merry at my ignorance on 80 
(to him) unimportant a subject. 
To use the words of J. Payne Coxxrer in his 
note on the lines: 
“ Deep in their flesh, quite through the yron walles, 
= large purple streame adown their giambeux 


Spenser’s Fuerie Queene, vol. ii. p. 184, edit, 1862, 
the expression “ is more French than English” 
—Giambeaux or gimboes, from jambe, the leg ; and 
a from the same word—bien jambé—well- 
| le J. Harris Grason, 


| 
| 


iverpoo I. 
| Queries. 

| THE ANTIPHONES IN LINCOLN CATHEDRAL: 
| BUTTERY FAMILY. 


| The antiphones over the prebendal stalls, sixty- 
two in number, in Lincoln Cathedral, define the 
| psalms which each prebendary was bound 
statute to recite daily for benefactors in his 
vate devotions—the entire psalter being thus 
| divided amongst the chapter. What are those 
affixed to the stalls of Marston, St. Lawrence, 
and Carlton-cum-Thurlby, and when was this 
statute instituted ? 

John Buttry was collated to the prebend of 
| Carlton Thurlby, March 30, 1545. John Buttrie 
| was also prebend of Botevant, in the archbishopric 
| of York, collated Oct. 8, 1540. Wm. Turnour 
| succeeded him, Feb. 12, 1549-50, on his death. 
| (B. Willis’ Survey of Cathedrals.) According to 
| Hatcher's list of the scholars who came from 
| Eton School by election to King’s College, Cam- 
ee it appears that John Butterie went away 

scholar, and was master (precentor) of the cho- 
risters at Ramsie Abbie a.p. 1504. 

On March 16, 1514, D*. John Botreye, pbr. 
was presented to St. Mary, Wootton-Waven, War- 
wickshire, by the provost, fellows, and scholars of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and left it Dec. 17, 
1523. (See Dugdale.) At the time of his death 
he was rector of Newton Toney, Wilts, also in 
the gift of King’s College. (B. Willis.) 

His will, dated Feb, 12, 1549, and signed “ John 
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Buttrye,” gives the advowson of a benefice called 
Harlington to his chaplain, “ Sir Edmund.” This 
[ suppose to be the chapelry of that name in the 
North Riding of York, and gift of the archbishop. 
And to “Sir John Dale” a cloke which is at 
Fugglestone, Wilts. Also to his lord and master, 
the Erle of Southampton (Sir Thos. Wrottesley) 
his best gray gelding. MHolinshed, in his account 
of the tumults on the = ression of monasteries 
in the North Riding of York, says that Thos. 
Dale, parish clerk of Seymer, was a principal 
doer and raiser up thereof; also, that John Dale 
and Edmund Buttrie, busie stirrers in this sedi- 
tion, were executed at York, Sept. 21, 1549. J. 
Buttrye gives the rest of his estate to his cozen 
Christian Cornish, W* of London. Was she con- 
nected with Wm. Cornyshe the poet, musician, 
and master of the children of the chapel to 
Henry VII. and Henry VIIL., and who conducted 
the disguisings and interludes in those reigns? 
His name occurs frequently in the Calendar of 
State Papers in conjunction with that of William 


Buttry or Botre, mercer to Henry VIII. and Car- | 


dinal Wolsey. 
Wm. Buttry supplied ‘‘ gowns and hoods for 
Comisb,” also advanced money to pay for Wolsey’s 
otion at Rome; is also mentioned in the will 


of John Dudley, Henry VII.’s favourite, as a cre- | 
ditor. He was also godfather to William, eldest | 


wn of Sir John Gresham, April 25, 1522. (See 
the Top. and Gen. vol. ii. p. 512.) In 1547 he 
wttled his manor of Borou i 

his wife Alice. Of what family was she? This 
manor was part of the possessions of Edmund de la 


Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and purchased of Hen. VIII. | 
in 1510 by William Botery or Botre, his mercer. | 
(Blomefield’s Norfolk.) I am desirous of adding | 
to Baker and Bridges’ histories of Northampton- | 
shite, as they begin their accounts of the family of | 
Buttrye or Botry of Marston St. Lawrence rather | 


abruptly, and shall be glad of any information. 
Burrery. 


Anonymovus.—Who was the author of— 
“Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique des Sitges et Ba- 
tailles mémorables et des Combats maritimes les plus 
Fameux.” ParM...M Paris, 1809, 6 vol. 8vo. 
K. P. D. E. 


“Tae Emierant’s a 
reference to any book where I can find the follow- 
ing poem :— 

“Fast by the margin of a mossy rill 

That wander’d gurgling down a heath-clad hill, 

An ancient shepherd stood oppress'd with woe, 

And eyed the ocean flood that gently foam'd below.” 
The poem relates that of five sons, three had 
tied in their country’s cause. I.T.AP. 


Ctan Cuatrax.—I beg to ask you, or your. 
teaders, a few questions on what has always | 


near Aylsham, on | 


| been to me a confused subject in Scotch history. 


It seems to be now pretty generally admitted 
that the confederation of clans called Clan Chat- 
tan derives, at all events, its name from an old 
convert of St. Kattan. How much is known 
about the history of this St. Kattan ? 

Although particular names of clans and families 
have come from clerical sources, such as Macnab, 


' Mactagart, Mac Vicar, Xc., is there any other 


instance of a confederation of clans named after a 
saint? What names undoubtedly belonged to the 
clan Chattan ? M. V. 


Sm Epwarp Coxr's “ Book For 
1596-7."" — Sold at Mr. Craven Ord’s sale to Mr. 
Madden, and resold by auction in London, within 
the last twenty years. Would any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” give information as to who is the 
present owner ? Surrotk Rector. 


Tue Drarects or Nortu Arrica.— Would any 
reader of “N. & Q.” inform me where I could 
procure a vocabulary of the language spoken by 
the Berbers, or mountaineers of the Atlas in 
North Africa; also, one of the Targhee, or lan- 
guage of the Touarick tribes, who inhabit the 
Sahara ? Riewarp R. Brasu. 


Sundays Well, Cork. 


Dreviacres ABBEY, Co. STAFFORD, — 

. Richard, first Abbot. 

. William, temp, Thomas, who was Abbot of Chester 
1249-65. 

. Adam, Abbot of Dieulacres and Pulthun, in a deed 
penes Mr. Warburton of Arley. 

. Robert, an. 1229 and 1238, in Rossall deeds, inter 
Palmer MSS., Chetham library. 

5. Stephen, 28 Hen, III. 

5. Hamon, an. 1266 and 

. Robert, an. 1299, in deeds penes Marquis of West- 
minster. 

. Walter de Morton, temp. Matthew de Cranarch, 

9. Nicholas, an. 1318. 

. Peter, an. 1330, in a deed penes Mr. Greaves, Q.C. 

. Richard, 1 Hen, VI., an. 1422. 

2. John, 16 Hen, VI. 

3. Thomas, an. 1499. 

. Adam de Whytmore, in a quit-claim in Ormerod’s 
Cheshire. 

5. John Newton, 14 and 18 Hen. VII. 

. William [ Albon ? 11 VIII. 

7. Thomas Whitney was the last abbot. In his will, 
dated 1557, he desires to be buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The commissioners, Thomas Legh 
and William Cayendyshe, allow him 71. 

Can anyone help me to amend or extend this 
list? The gaps are wide between 10 and 11, and 
between 12 and 15. Joun SLEIGH. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


ARCHDEACON oF DunkELD.—Any information 
relative to Ingram Kettins, or Caithness, Arch- 
deacon of Dunkeld, who died in 1380, or reference 
to any work in which such information would be 
found, would be much appreciated by E. C. 
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Esquire.—Erdiswicke in his History of Staf- 
fordshire, written about 1569, states: “ The title 
of Esquire was scarcely found in any deed before 
Richard I1., and then was obtained from esquires 
attending their lords with arms, as armigeri, scuti- 
feri.” When was this title first applied to those 
in purely civil occupations, and how long has its 
almost universal application to every class, except- 
ing clergy, been in vogue ? 

HomAS E. WINNINGTON. 

Gravy.— What is the origin of the word 
“gravy”? Neither Johnson nor Webster make 
any attempt at its derivation. T. HEATHER. 


Green attempting to 
copy some of the magnificent capital letters in 
Mr. 8. Gibson’s History of the Priory of Tyne- 
mouth—by far the finest imitations of ancient il- 
luminations which have been published in this 
country—I have totally failed to imitate the soft 


JuNIUS AND THE SECRETARY OF Sratr’s 
FIcE.—Mr. Parkes says that the letters of Junius 
were written on paper similar to that wsed inthe 
War Office. Mr. Hayward, in Fraser's Magazine 
for December, says that they are written on 
similar to that on which letters sent to the War 
Office were written. Lucius (Miscell. Letter 
Xxxiii.) says that he was “ better acquainted with 
| the style of the Secretary of State’s Office” than 
Virginius imagines. Mr. Hayward also says that 
| there was intimate connection between the offices 
| of the Secretary of State and the Secretary at 
War. Were the letters written on paper used in 
the Secretary of State's office? Crito is supposed 
| to be Junius. Crito, in his Letters (Woodfall’s 
| edition, vol. i. pp. 88-89), says that Weston took 
| 4007. out of the 5007. that was to be divided 
amongst the clerks in the Secretary of State's 

Office. During what period was Weston Under- 
Secretary of State? Under what circumstances, 


velvety green which eT in so many of them. | and when was “the money ” divisible ? 


Emerald green, shaded with blue, gives the tint, 
but works so badly that there is no use attempting 
to obtain the smoothness and softness of the ori- 
ginal by using it. I shall be glad of ‘a hint on the 
subject. F. M. 8. 


Hoee: A Scotcu Name Iretanp.—The 
writer is anxious to discover whether the surname 


Hogg in Ireland originated in one of the military | 


settlers under Cromwell or in the time of William 


IfI. There used to be a Protestant family of this | 


name, in moderately good circumstances, some 


fifty years or so past; and they were either owners | 


or tenants of a place called Bullock’s Park, near 


Carlow. In the parish register of that town | 
the name is frequently found, and in the late em- | 
bodied local militia, three brothers, sons of the | 
farmer above alluded to, held posts. One, named | 


John, was a staff sergeant; Richard was quarter- 


master with the rank of ensign ; and John (sic) was | 


paymaster’s clerk and staff sergeant. This latter 


married a certain Lucy Richardson, daughter of a | 


master painter, and had three daughters—Ann, 
Mary, and Lucy. The first named married at 
Waterford, about 1848, a person named Procter, 
and had an only child named Anastasia. 


It would be instructive to trace the gradual | 


impoverishment and emigration of the smaller 
Cromwellian settlers. 8. 


AncrIENT Ironwork. — Will any of your eccle- | 
siological readers be kind enough to refer me to | 


ancient examples of circular scutcheons, used as 
ornaments round the handle of church doors, or 


purely ornamental wheels for doors, measuring as | 


much as two feet six inches in diameter? Is there 

an old example known of two such scutcheons 

being found on one door, one outside and one 

within ? W. Sewert. 
Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


J. B.C.L, 


| Ricnarp Kerrey.—It is thus that Shake- 
| Speare (Henry V., Act TV. Sc. 8) names the only 
| English knight who fell at Agincourt. In the 

Chronicles of Hall and Holinshed—the latter of 
which was the source of the play—he is named 
| Sir R. Kittely, while in the MSS. published by 

Sir Harris Nicolas he is named Sir R de Kighly, 
or Kyghle, a knight of Lancashire—as we learn 
from Mr. Hunter's Agincourt. Where then did 
| Shakespeare get his Sir R. Ketley? I think it 
| may have been in this way :—The knight derived 
| his name, as I do my name and arms—Argent, a 


fesse sable—from the town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, which is written Keighley; but in 
which ¢ or th is invariably inserted in pronuncia- 
| tion, just as the Icelanders write Jarl, but pro- 
| nounce Jartl. The ei, I may observe, is sounded 
as in eight, weight, and this diphthong was com- 
mutable with the vowel 7, whence sleight, slight, 
height, hight, &c. Spenser, by the way, has height 
for caught; and thence the orthography of the 
above-named authorities. Tradition, however, had 
probably preserved the names of those persons of 
any importance who fell in that famous battle, 
and hence the poet may have gotten the name 
which he wrote Ketley: he may, in fact, have 
| written it correctly, and the printer have left out 
the vowel HOS. KEIGHTLEY. 


Locat Worps.—A MS. book in my possession, 
| entitled “A Drag,” of all the lands, &c., in 8 
| parish in this county, Norfolk, made in the first 
year of King Henry VIL., contains some words— 
| in the following extracts marked in italices—of 
| which I am desirous of learning the derivation 

and meaning, as they are not in any glossary to 

which I have access. And here I may remark, 
that the term drag, often used in mediseval times 
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for an extent or survey of the lands in a manor or 
ish, is not met with in the glossaries. 

At the period of this survey enclosures were 
very rare, and the lands lay in large open fields, 
divided into quarentines or furlongs; and I ob- 
serve that neither the numbers of pieces of land, 
nor the quantities contained in any one quaren- 
tine, corresponded with each other—varying from 


two acres to twenty; but that so many pieces of | 


land, in which the furrows all ran in the same | 
direction, constituted a separate furlong —furrow- 
long. I despair of ever obtaining a satisfactory 
answer to my repeated question, why these fur- 
rows were always curved or serpentine (2™¢ S. | 
vii. 273; 3°48, iii, 134) : — 

1, “ Alia Quarentena juxta Je Launde drowe manerii 
jacet,” etc. [Probably a grassy drove. (34 8. xii. 329, 
422 


2. * R. T. tenet ibidem, etc., et tenetur de dicto manecrio 
per Remeshot.” [This may mean realmshot, or the pay- | 
ment of any general tax; but this was the only piece of 
land in the parish described as so held. | 

3. “Et dominus dominii unum comunem de chasseam 
jacentem inter—ct le Launde—et est in latitudine 
xxxviij ffote per le polefotte, quod est aiij uncias in lon- 
gitudine.” 

4. “R. W. tenet libere ibidem vnam acram et unam 
rodam terre cum j Crundell in fine boreale,” ete. 

5. “ W. O. tenet ibidem unam acram terre—et vocatur 
gore acre cum una slada in fine boreale,” ete. 

6. J. S. tenet, etc., dimidiam acram terre, ete —et est 
4 goreland.” [A goreland was probably in the shape of 
what is called a gore or gusset in a cloth garment— 
broader at one end than the other—where the furlong 
was not rectangular. } 

7. “ Et abuttans super comunem seitam.” 

8, “T.R. tenet ibidem unam acram et dimidiam terre, 
ete., et est plant’ cum quarcis, furcis ct selmucis et aliis 
boseis.” [ Oaks, furze, and sallows ?} 

G, A. C, 


Milfield, E. Dereham. 


Marryo’s “ Stavenrer or THE [yNocents.”— 
Who is the author of this version of Le Strage 
deg? Innocenti of Giambattista Marino (“Newly 
Englished,” London: Printed by Andrew Clerk, 
&e., 12mo, 1675)? As a translation, it possesses 
very considerable merits, and appears to me quite | 
worthy of Richard Crashaw, to whom it is attri- 
buted, by the “lettering ” of my copy. We know 
that Crashaw formed his style in great measure 
upon that of Marino, whose Sospetto d' Herode, 
included in Mr. Turnbull’s edition, he did trans- 
late; but I do not know any evidence to justify 
the connection of his name with this other work 
of the great Italian poet, to which, as a religious 
poem, we had no fitting rival to oppose before the | 
appearance of Paradise Lost, the author of which 
is indebted to the Adamo of his southern pre- 
cursor. The dedication of the Slaughter of the 
Innocents, “to her Royal Highness, Mary, Duchess 
of York,” is signed R.* Bates. 


similar inquiry appeared in “N. & Q.” S, xi. 
—ED, 


Movern InventTION oF THE SANSKRIT ALPHA- 
BET. — //ammer’s Ancient Alphabets and Hiero- 


| glyphic Characters, London, 1806:—The work 


above referred to is the translation, by Joseph 


| Hammer, secretary to the Legation at Constanti- 


nople, of an Arabic collection of eighty ancient 
alphabets and hieroglyphics, by Ahmad, son of 
Bakar, son of Wahshi, a Nabathean, who lived 
during the reign of the Khalif Abdul Malik, son 
of Marwan, identifiable, apparently, with Bukker, 
son of Wahashi, properly Habshi, the Abyssinian 
slave, who killed Hamza, the uncle of Muham- 
mad, at the battle of Ohud, a.p. 633.* This very 
profound inquiry into the origin of languages 


, contains many curious alphabets of which we have 
| at present no knowledge; and purporting, as it 


does, to give alphabets in use even before the 
Deluge, must be accepted as an unreserved com- 


| munication of all knowledge which existed at the 
| time of writing upon the subject. 


The alphabets correspond generally with a work 
of the same kind in the Armenian language which 
I had when in India,f especially in giving three 
variations of an alphabet called Hindi, as well as 
in omitting all notice whatever of the Sanskrit, 
Tamul, or other dialects of Southern India, tending 
thereby to show that these languages must have 
been invented subsequent to its compilation. 

1, Can the Sanskrit character in which the 
Vedas are written be derived from any of the 
three Hindi alphabets given by Ahmad son of 
Bakar? 

2. Can they be identified as bearing any affinity 
to the Pali, the nail-headed, or other characters 
found in ancient Indian grants and inscriptions ? 

R. R. W. Extts. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


Name or Earty Printer wWantep.—I recently 
came across a Life of St. Jerome, printed in 
the Italian tongue, and partially rubricated. Its 
exact title is, Comincia la Vita e la fine del glorioso 
Sancto Hieronymo, Doctore Excellentissimo. It is 
printed at Venice, the date being 1475. Can an’ 
of your correspondents, from these data, furnish 
me with the name of the printer? : 

WILLIAM GASPEY. 

Keswick. 

Rassrt.— What is the sense of this expression, 
so often used by mothers in the south of England ? 
You often hear them exclaiming “ Rabbit the 
child,” or “ Drabbit the girl.” The latter expres- 
sion is, of course, a “ bad word”; but is the former 
necessarily so? W. G. 

Satway Asu, NEAR Brrpport.—Can any Dor- 
setshire antiquary tell me the origin of the name 
of this place? Is it noticed in any history of 
Dorsetshire ? T. 

* Major Price’s Mahummadan History, vol. i. p 47. 

+ Col. Tod’s Annals of Rajasthdn, vol. i. p. 797. 
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SHorTHAND For Literary Purposes.—Having 
lately purchased a work of considerable historical 
and political interest, which had formerly be- 
longed to a distinguished member of the Chancery 
Bar, and found in it many notes in shorthand, I 
am reminded of a query which I have for some 
time desired to put before your readers, viz.: How 
far is pwr teed available for literary purposes, 
more especially for making transcripts? It is 
written with so much more rapidity, that on such 
occasions as making transcripts in a library far 
from home, where time is the one thing to be 
considered, I can well understand how it might 
be more convenient to make transcripts in short- 
hand, even though they should have to be written 
out again for the printer, than to spend two or 
three additional days away from London. Have 
any of your readers ever used shorthand for the 
purpose of making transcripts? and if so, with 
what result ? 8S. F. 

Tank you Krypiy. — This curious use of the 
adverb “ kindly ” has always seemed to me a pro- 
vincialism, but it has been adopted either seriously 
or sarcastically in the recent “ allocution” of Mr. 
Punch. Is the phrase very common? Where is 
it chiefly used ? Tow far back can it be traced ? 
Wherever I have heard it used (for I have never 
seen it in print before) it has always meant 
“thank you for your kindness in,” &c., &c.; the 
very opposite of the usual meaning of “ — 

ISTE. 


Warer-Marks anp THe “ Mécanique Cé- 
LEste”.—Are all your scientifico-historico readers 
aware that the water-mark of the paper on which 
the first edition of the Mécanique Céleste is printed 
consists of the words Mécanique Celeste, in capitals ? 
This is a remarkable instance of the prevision of 
Laplace. Can any other example of the kind be 
given ? W. Barrett Davis. 


Dr. Wotcot. — Can any correspondent direct 
me to persons retaining a recollection of Dr. Wol- 
cot (Peter Pindar) during the latter part of his 
career after he came to reside in London? R. E. 


Queries with Answers. 


CocKADES, AND WHO MAY USE THEM.— The use 
of cockades in servants’ hats seems to have much 
increased. Do they indicate any particular rank, 
and what is their origin, and who are entitled 
to use them ? Aw Otp Susscriser. 


[ No small social question has been more fully discussed 
in “N, & Q.” than the origin of cockades, and, as a con- 
sequence, who are entitled to place them in the hats of 
their servants. Some twenty communications on the 
subject will be found in our 1* and 2"4 Series.* Neither 

* 1* S. iii, 7, 42, 71, 196, 292; vii. 329, 434, 618; ix. 
186, 231; 2"4 S. vii, 158, 246, 304, 421, 465, 522; viii. 37; 
ix. 129, 274. 


question has yet been fully answered. The name appears 
to be of French origin. Roquefort defines “Cock arpr, 
touffe de rubans que sous Louis XIII on portait sur te 
Seutre, et qui imitait la créte du cog ;” though, in an in- 
teresting paper by the late Mr. John Wilson Croker 
(1S. iii. 392), he says the cockade was merely the knot 
of the riband that served to cock the broad flapped hat 
worn by military men in the seventeenth century, 
and derives its name from that circumstance. The 
badge, favour, or cockade of Charles I. was scarlet: 
but upon the restoration of Charles II., white was as- 
sumed, derived from the white rose, the badge of the 
house of Stuart; and that being also the badge of Po- 
land, it became doubly identified with the Stuarts from 
the marriage of the Old Pretender with the Princess 
Sobieski. We believe a white rose is still worn on the 
10th of June by some enthusiastic admirers of the fallen 
dynasty. An orange cockade was the badge of the house 
of Orange, and the black cockade that of the house of 
Hanover. The black and white cockades, it will be re- 
membered, are contrasted in Waverley ; and an old Scotch 
song, speaking of the battle of Sherra-Muir, describes the 
English soldiery as— 
“ The red-coat lads wi’ black cockades.” 


The black cockade being recognised as the badge of the 
house of Hanover, it will be seen at once how it came to 
be worn by the servants of the officers of the army and 
navy. Thus much for the origin of the black cockade. 
The next question—who are entitled to place them in the 
hats of their servants?—seems involved in considerable 
obscurity. It was formerly understood to be limited to 
the servants of all gentlemen holding the rank of field 
officers, and as their servants were, for the most part, 
soldiers, the cockade preserved its military character; but 
it is clearly not so limited in practice at the present 
time. We may here state, on the best authority, that no 
orders regulating the use of cockades are known to exist. 
With reference to the question as to the right of Volun- 
teer officers to give cockades to their servants, now fre- 
quently agitated, precedent is against it, as it is recorded 
(“N. & Q.” 2"4 S, ix. 129) that the servants of the 
officers of the old City Light Horse did not wear them; 
but, on the other hand, it’ is stated that the manner in 
which Volunteer officers are recognised in recent Acts of 
Parliament gives them the same privileges in this re- 
spect as officers of the regulars, In a curious article by 
Mr. MAciean (24 §. vii, 421), from which we have 
taken some of this epitome, the reader will find an account 
of the various coloured cockades worn by the servants of 
foreign ambassadors in this country. ] 


Mapame Tactren. —In a very racy and well- 
written article in the January number of St. Paul's 
Magazine is the following: — 

“They danced, too, those three loving friends, Madame 
Tallien, Beauharnais, and Récamier, Attic dances ® 
the majestic and classical manner, performing evolutions 
with Greek chlamydes ‘ high and disposedly,’ to the 
delight of the ‘golden youths’ and the generals and 
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statesmen, who all regretted even the scanty chlamydes, 
so much were they otherwise attired by the ‘grace of 
God.’ Some one has called this ‘the Age of Muslin,’ and 
it is well named.” 

Can any of your readers inform me from whence 
the quotations in the above paragraph are taken, 
and where I can obtain some further information 

ecting Madame Tallien ? E. 8S. T. 

47, Victoria Place, Belfast. 

[In the contemporary memoirs of Chateaubriand, Ré- 
camier, De Stael, and other notabilities of the French 
Republic and Empire, our correspondent will find inci- 
dental notices of Madame Tallien, afterwards known as 
the Princess de Chimay of Belgium, from one of which 
no doubt the above passage has been extracted. The lady 
died in 1835, We are not aware that any set memoir 
of her has been written; but E. S. T. will tind a full 
account of her in the last edition of the Biographie Uni- 
verselle (s. v. “ Chimay”), and in an autobiographical 
sketch of her daughter, the Countess de Brunetitre Tal- | 
lien, prefixed to an “Essay on Female Education,” and 
translated by Lord Brougham (for private circulation), a | 
brief notice of the celebrated trial respecting her mother’s 
marriage with M. Tallien, one of the foremost agents in 
the French Revolution. } 


Heyry Purcett.—l1. Is there any record of | 
when and where Purcell’s opera ot Dido and 
A‘neas was performed with the name of Belinda | 
instead of Anna for the attendant, Xe. ? | 

2. Is any copy known divided into acts? I | 
have a MS. copy so divided, and with a good deal | 
of extra instrumental music. 

3. Were Spenser’s Sonnets set to music by M. 
Greene ever printed ? C, 

{1. Oue of the airs in Dido and .Eneas, quoted in Pur- 
cell’s Orpheus Britannicus, 1698, has “ Ah! Belinda.” In 
the original opera the initial words are “ Ah! my Anna.” 

2. In the edition of Dido and /Eneas edited by G. 
Alexander Macfarren, 1840, fol. the opera, prefixed to 
the music, is divided inte three acts. 

3, There are at least two editions of Spenser's Amoretti 
(consisting of twenty-five sonnets), set to music by Dr. 
Maurice Greene, (1.) “Printed for John Walsh in Cathe- 
rine Street, Strand” [1739] ; (2.) “ Printed for Harrison 
and Co, 18, Paternoster Row, 1775.”} 


_ Form or Prayer ror Prisoners. — Can you | 
inform me what Act of Parliament allows prison | 
chaplains to adapt the Morning Service to the 
supposed peculiar circumstances of their charge ? 
Ss. L. 


[There is an authorised service entitled “ The Form of 
Prayer for the Visitation of Prisoners, treated upon by the 
Archbishops and Bishops, and the rest of the Clergy of 
Ireland, and agreed upon by Her Majesty’s License in 
their Synod, holden at Dublin in the year 1711.” It is 
printed in The Book of Common Prayer according to the 
use of the Church of Ireland, 1740, folio, as well as in 
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Dr. Mant’s Bouk of Common Prayer, Oxford, 1820, 4to, 
pp. 857-863. This Form, with the sanction of the bishop 

| of the diocese, we have every reason to believe, may be 
used in other parts of the United Kingdom. For, as Dr. 
Mant remarks, “ recommended as it is by its own merits, 
as well as by the distinguished sanction specified in the 
Introduction, it will probably be considered a valuable 
manual for the purpose for which it is designed, by those 
of the English, no less than of the Irish clergy, into whose 
hands this edition of the Book of Common Prayer may 
happen to fall.” 


DE Carvrrvs.— In the works of 
Dr. Channing, whom, as he says, “no one will 
accuse of Catholic partialities,” is a most eloquent 
panegyric of Archbishop Cheverus. Can any of 
your readers give me any further information 
about him? The passage is worth remembering, 
coming from whence it does. It occurs in the 
“Essay on the Character and Writings of Féné- 
lon.” R. A. B. 

[John Louis Anne Magdalen Lefebvre de Cheverus, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, was born at Mayence, the 


| eapital of the ancient province of Lower Maine, on Jan. 28, 


1768, and died at Bordeaux on July 14, 1836. There isa 
Life of this excellent prelate, from the pen of the Rev. J. 
Huen Doubourg, Ex-Professor of Theology, translated 
from the French by Robert M. Walsh (Philadelphia 
1839, 8vo), and also an extended account of him in the 
new edition of the Biographie Universelle, viii, 113-120, } 


Kenstxyeton Gore.—The old aspect of Ken- 
sington “Gore ” is fast changing. Can you throw 
any light on the origin of the term? ‘“ Cnighte- 
briga in loco qui Gara appellatur” appears in a 


, document of Edward the Confessor’s time: and in 
| the fifty-third year of Henry IIT. it is alluded to 


as “two acres of land with ements called 
Kinggesgor,” lying between Knightsbridge and 


| Kensington. As “ Kensington Gore” it extended 
, from Noel House at Kensington to Kent House at 


Knightsbridge, and, at the end of the last cen- 


| tury, parties, of not less than six, formed at “ The 


King’s Arms,” Kensington, to cross this hill (the 


| highest point of land between Hyde Park Corner 


and Windsor Castle) into London. 
Aw OLp KENSINGTONIAN. 


{According to Kennett’s Glossary, Gore is a small 
narrow slip of ground. “ Daz rodx jacent juxta viam sei- 
licet le Gores super Shoteforlang.” “ Una acra et dimidia 
jacent simul ibidem, et vocantur quinque Gores.” “Una 
acra cum uno Gore.” The word Gore is also in common 
use amongst the farmers of arable land in various parts 
of England, and signifies a ridge of a triangular or wedge 


shape. 

Can A CLERGYMAN MARRY HIMSELF ? — Will 
you oblige me by saying if a clergyman, in the 
unavoidable absence of all other clergymen, would 
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be allowed to read the marriage service for him- 
self ? A Recent Supscriper. 
{A clergyman cannot legally marry himself. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, decided in the case of 
Beamish vy. Beamish, that he could, But on an appeal 
against that decision to the House of Lords, it was re- 
versed, and the decision in the case of the Queen v. 
Millis, “ that to constitute a valid marriage by the 
common law of England, it must have been celebrated in 
the presence of a clergyman in holy orders, but the fact 
that the bridegroom is himself in holy orders, there being 


no other clergyman present, will not make the marriage | 


valid,” was confirmed. See Clark’s House of Lords Re- 
ports, ix, 274, et seq.] 
Sm Jonun Power vii. 262, 359.) Is 


any portrait known to exist of this upright judge | 


and Welshman? If so, where; and from whom 
can photographs be obtained ? 
Gro. E. Frere. 
Roydon Hall, Diss, 


[ There is a portrait of Sir John Powell, Knt., engraved | 


by William Sherwin in 1711, large folio; also one in 
mezzotint. Vide Noble's Biog. History of England, i. 
168, and Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed, 18419, iii. 
908. Sherwin’s portrait is priced at 5s, in Evans's Cata- 
logue of Portraits, i. 278.) 


Replies. 
THE CRAVEN DESCENT AND TITLES. 
(4" 8. i. 52.) 

Mr. Wuirmore has correctly detailed from 
Collins’s Peerage the genealogy of the Craven 
family, but has not so accurately reported the 
several patents of peerage, which are described by 
Collins as follows:—Sir William Craven was 
created a Baron, by the title of Lord Craven of 
Hampsted-Marshal, in 1626, with remainder, for 
want of issue male of his body, to his brothers 
John (afterwards Lord Craven of Ryton,) and 
Thomas, and their heirs male successively. In 
March 1665 he was advanced to the dignities of 
Viscount Craven of Uffington, co. Berks, and Earl 
of Craven of Craven, co. York, without any special 
remainder; but, because his brothers were then 


that the remainders were not variable, as Mr 
Wurtmore terms them, but merely supplied the 
succession rendered vacant by deaths during the life 
of the first Lord. It is true that Thomas Crayen 
(who is styled Sir Thomas by Collins, but esquire 
only in Nicolas’s Historic Peerage, edit. Court- 
hope), was passed over in favour of his younger 
brother Sir Anthony. Nor was he introduced in 
1665 (although he survived till 1685), but his son 
was then made the contingent successor of Sir 
Anthony (who had no son). This was probably 
in consequence of some personal disability in 
Thomas now forgotten. When the death of the 
old earl at length occurred in 1697, at the great 


| age of eighty-nine, and*more than ears 
‘illiam 


after the tirst creation of the Barony, Sir V 
Craven, the son of Thomas, was also deceased (in 
1695), and William his son (born 1668) suc- 
| ceeded to the title. He was, in fact, the repre- 
| sentative of the elder line of the family (as his 
| great-uncle, Sir William Craven of Lenchwick, 
ad been); being the lineal descendant of Henry 
| Craven of Apletreewick, elder brother of William, 
grandfather of the old earl; 7. ¢., son of Sir Wil- 
| liam, son of Thomas, son of Robert, son of Henry. 
| It was probably on account of the priority of this 
| branch that it was preferred by the old earl to 
| the issue of his uncle Anthony, as remarked by 
| Mr. Wairmore. 
| Now, with regard to the question with which 
| Mr. WarrmMorE commences his remarks : “ Who 
was Sir Anthony Craven of Spersholt, co. Berks, 
created Baronet June 4, 1661?” Was he Sir 
| Anthony, brother to Sir William of Lenchwick, 
or was he brother to Sir William of Winwick, 
and Sir Robert, sometime master of the horse to 
Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia? Collins has styled 
the former “ of Spersholt,” but does not designate 
him as a Baronet. He states twice that he died in 


| 1670. Burke also, in his Ertinct Baronets, states 


dead without issue, the remainder of the barony | 


(not the earldom) was at the same time enlarged 
to Sir William Craven of Lenchwick, co. Wore., 
and the heirs male of his body, and, in default of 
such, to Sir Anthony Craven, knt., brother to the 


Again, Sir William Craven of Lenchwick having 
died without issue before the end of the same year, 
a further remainder of the same dignity of Lord 
Craven of Hampsted-Marshal was granted to Sir 
William Craven, knt., son of Thomas Craven 
esquire, brother to the said Sir Anthony. So 


that the Baronet died in 1670; but Courthope, in 
his Extinct Baronetage, says he died in 1713. 
Collins states that the first Sir Anthony left no 
issue by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of the Baron 
Pelnetz of Mark in Germany. Courthope states 
that the Baronet married Theodosia, daughter of 
Sir William Wiseman of Canfield Hall, co. Essex, 
Bart., and died s. p. m. 1713. Ashmole, in his 
Antiquities of Berkshire, under Spersholt, does not 
notice the Cravens. Lysons, in his Magna Bri- 
tannia, i. 370, merely states that “ Anthony 
Craven, esq., described as of Spersholt, was 


a . | created a Bz t in 1661, but died without issue 
same Sir William, and the issue male of his body. | created 0 Daronst in 165i, but dee we 


in 1670;” which is followed by Clarke, in his 
Parochial Topography of the Hundred of Wanting. 
I think, however, that this statement must 

rejected, as well as that in Burke's Extinct Ba- 
ronets, in favour of the fuller information given 
by Courthope: and this decision is confirmed by 


the fact that Sir Anthony, the brother of Sir 
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William Craven of Lenchwick, is styled “ knight ” 
only in the remainder to the peerage granted in 
1665, whereas the baronetcy had been conferred 
in 1661. Consequently Collins is wrong in styling 
that Sir Anthony “ of Spersholt.” Lysons, Clarke, 
and Burke are wrong in placing the Baronet’s 
death in 1670; and we may identify the par- 
ticulars given of the Baronet by Courthope with 
the second Sir Anthony mentioned in Brydges’s 
Collins, v. 455, who, by “ — his wife [whose 


name Courthope supplies], left several daughters, | 


and [had] a son, William, who died {before him] 
without issue.” J. G. N. 


From all I can make out after close research, I 
believe that Sir Anthony Craven, Bart., was sixth 
son of Robert Craven, who was third son of 


Henry Craven, elder brother of William, who by | 


his wife Beatrix, daughter of John Hunter, was 


the father of Sir William Craven, Knut, Sheriff of | 
| London, father of William Lord Craven of Hamp- 


London in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
afterwards Lord Mayor in the reign of James I. 
This Sir William Craven married a daughter of 
William Whitmore of London, by whom he had 
issue three sons and two daughters. William, his 
eldest son, was created baron in 1626 by the title 
of Baron Craven of Hampsted-Marshall, co. Berks, 
and was afterwards successively created Viscount of 


Heylyn, segue in 1709, which speaks of the 
title as then extinct in consequence of Anthon 
having died without male issue. And as his deat 
took place so many years previous to that of 


| William the first peer, and as his brother Sir 


William Craven of Lenchwike had before died 
without male issue, it can be no matter of sur- 
prise that Lord Craven should have sought to 
secure permanence to the title through their 
brother Sir Thomas, who also died fifteen years 
before Lord Craven, and his eldest son Sir Wil- 
liam, designed of Combe Abbey two years before 
him—that is, Lord Craven causes the title to 
devolve on his eldest son Sir William, who con- 
sequently became the second Lord Craven. The 
first nobleman died in 1697, aged eighty-eight 
years and ten months. It hence appears that the 
present family of Craven is a collateral branch 
through Henry Craven, brother to William, who 
was the father of Sir William the Lord Mayor of 


sted-Marshall, and of his second brother John, 


| created Baron of Ryton in 1642: which last, 


Uffington, co. Berks, and Earl of Craven, of Craven, | 
co. York. These honours were accorded to him for | 


his eminent abilities and gallantry in the field, 
and as some compensation for the great injuries 
he had suffered at the hands of the Parliament, 
in consequence of his known attachment to the 
house of Stuart. On the Restoration he returned 
to England, after an exile of twenty years, and 
became so much in favour with Charles II. as 
readily to obtain from him almost anything he 
wished. Hence, as both his brothers, John and 
Thomas, had died childless, and he himself having 
no issue, he obtained that the barony should be 


entailed on his cousin Sir William Craven of Lench- | 
wike, and in default of issue male of him, upon | 
| with the sense assigned to the elements of which 


another cousin, and brother of the said William, 
namely, Sir Anthony Craven, Knt., of Spersholt. 
But Sir William dying without issue, he obtained 


a further grant, that the barony of Craven should | 


remain unto Sir William Craven, Knt., son of 
Sir Thomas Craven, brother of Sir Anthony be- 
fore mentioned. 


This Sir William, together with | 


his uncle Sir Anthony, dying before Sir William | 


the first nobleman—the former in 1695, the latter 
in 1670—the title accordingly devolved on the 
son of the last-mentioned Sir William, who was 


dson of Sir Thomas, and grand-nephew of | 


ir Anthony of Spersholt. 
I think that Collins is clearly im error in saying 
that Sir Anthony Craven of Spersholt had issue, 


a3 I find all the old Baronetages affirming the | 


contrary; among which I have one by Peter 


doubtless, was the person who founded the well- 

known scholarship bearing his name in the re- 

spective universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Epmunp Tew. 


PELL-MELL. 
(3" 8. xii. 483, 538.) 

There are, I believe, only three senses in which 
the word pell-mell, so written or so pronounced, is to 
be found in the English language—the adverbial, 
corresponding to promiscuously, confusedly; the 
name of a game now obsolete; and a street of 
some celebrity in our metropolis. And with none 
of these senses has the word quoted by A. A. from 
Minsheu’s Dictionary any bond of relationshi 
that I am able to discover. Indeed Minsheu’s 
own definition of the word referred to—“ such a 
box as our London ’prentices beg to put money 
into before Christmas”’—is itself irreconcileable 


it is stated to consist. How can pille-maille be 
taken to mean a bor of any description, when the 
first syllable is explained with reference to the 
French piller, to “ pill or polle,” and the second as 
signifying a “ halfpenny’’? A. A. indeed alleges, 
in avoidance of this anomaly, that maille “ gene- 
rally signifies a portmanteau or budget ”; for maille 
evidently reading malle, which does indeed signify 
a box, but not one answerable to the require- 
ments of this explanation, being exclusively ap- 
plicable to a trunk or box of large dimensions. 
This, however, has nothing to do with the de- 
rivation of the word pell-mell ; the origin of which, 
in the adverbial sense, is obviously to be found in 
the corresponding French term péle-méle, anciently 
written pesle-mesle, of which the former syllable 


a 

gr 
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answers (see Cotgrave) to the modern poéle, a fry- 
ing-pan (though Nicot assigns it a more elaborate 
signification), the latter to the participle of the 
verb méler, to mix; apparently expressive of a 


LADY NAIRN’S SONGS. 
S. xii. 534.) 
I am glad that the Rev. Dr. Rogers has fore- 


thorough intermixture, as conformably implied in | stalled me in taking up the subject of Lady Naim 
its English representative, promiscuously. With | as a song-writer, for it must ultimately become a 


regard to the second of the above senses the word 


lasting reproach to Scottish song-literature if 


is equally obviously derived from its counterpart | allowed to remain in its present confused state. She 


in the French palmaiil, itself constructed of the me- 
dizeval Latin paila, a ball, and malleus, a mallet ; or 
(without going to the remoter original), the French 
bal and mail respectively of the same meaning : 
a game in whieh a ball is driven by an instru- 
ment of the shape of a mallet through an iron ring 
fixed in the ground, very like the modern croquet. 
And as the game required for its performance a 
piece of nicely levelled ground, to which descrip- 
tion the terraces or alleys belonging to the higher 
class of residences in France especially responded, 
the terrace or alley itself became distinguished 
RY the same name; a fact, indeed, overlooked by 

1 the lexicographers, but of which the evidence 


| 


has been known to me for many years as the author 
of “ The Land o’ the Leal,” “ The Laird o’ Cock- 
pen,” and “Caller Herrin”—three songs which 
fairly entitle her to take a place in the front rank of 
lyrical writers. As yet there has nothing like full 
justice been done to her memory or genius. Ler 
name is seldom attached to any of her songs, and 
through the carelessness of editors they have been 
at various times attributed to Burns, Sir Walter 
Scott, Joanna Baillie, Miss Ferrier, and indeed to 


| all sorts and conditions of people, likely and un- 


will be found in the descriptions subjoined to | 


engravings of the views of palaces and chiteaux 
in France, published about the latter end of the 
seventeenth century—as, for example, “ Chasteau 
de Richelieu, du costé qui regarde sur le... . 
Palmail (pl. 4 in Faucheux, Catalogue de 0 Geuvre 
de Silvestre, p. 271): thus affording the explanation 
of the term in the last of the three senses above 
adverted to; our Pall Mall formerly, it may be 
supposed, bearing the same relation to either of 
the palaces of Whitehall or St. James, and ac- 
quiring its name at the time of their occupation 
by the later Stuarts— most probably Charles II.— 
whose connection with France and addiction to 
French fashions is well known. A conclusion, this, 
confirmatively illustrated by the analogous case of 
another feature of the same royal domain, now 
known by the name of the “Birdcage ” Walk, 
of which term the original, I have no doubt, is to 
be found in the French bocage. The above re- 
mark, as to the omission from the dictionaries of 
the word in question in the latter sense, is, how- 
ever, to be understood only of the word in its 
entirety ; the second syllable ultimately supersed- 


| ings ? 


likely. 

Could not some competent person undertake to 
collect and issue her legitimate songs in a neat 
volume, and at the same time gather up whatever 
can now be gathered relative to her life and writ- 
As time passes on, the difficulties of such 
an undertaking will naturally become greater and 
greater. Perhaps Dr. Rogers will supply a brief 
outline of the memoir he contributed to the Scot- 
tish Minstrel as a first instalment ? Can it be 


' ascertained whether she has made reference to any 


ing the original expression in that sense both in | 


French and English, and in that form, Fr. mail, 
Eng. mail, is to be found in all the respectable 
vocabularies of either language. 

A. A. asks whether there is any authority for 
the use of the word maiille in the sense of “a half- 
penny”? He will find the answer to his inquiry 
affirmatively, as also a description of the game in 
— as above described, in Menage, Origines 

la Langue Francoise, under the words “ maille” 
and “mail” respectively. The proverb referred 
to by Lyprarp (p. 538), “ni sou ni maille,” is in 


the same sense of the word mazille, which is strictly 


a base coin of the value of half a denier. T. M. M. 


of her songs in letters or other papers which she has 
left behind her? Or can any one furnish us with 
personal recollections or anecdotes, or say at 
what period of her life the greater portion of her 
songs was produced? I feel certain that any in- 
formation which may be contributed to “ N.& Q. 
will interest a large circle of readers. 

And now a word or two about the songs which 
Dr. Rogers has attributed to Lady Nairn’s pen. 
Certainly a more curious mixture of Scotch 
hotch-potch was never before tumbled together 
into one dish! What are we to understand, for 
instance, when he boldly asserts that she is the 
author of “Cauld kail in Aberdeen,” “Kind 
Robin lo’es me,” and “Saw ye nae my Peggy,” 
all of which appeared in Herd’s Collection ir 
1776? Then again he makes the same startling 
assertion respecting “There grows a bonny brier 
bush,” which, as altered by Burns, appeared in 
Johnson's Museum about 1788; and while Sir 
Alexander Boswell’s “(Gude nicht and joy be wi 
ye a’,” retains its popularity, some comment was 
necessary in including in the list of her songs one 
with exactly the same title. I am fully aware 
that there are half a dozen versions extant 
“Cauld kail,”’ and at least three different ones of 
“The bonnie brier bush”; but if any of these be 
claimed as Lady Nairn’s, by all means let us 
know which are her versions, and on what grounds 
the claim rests. I should like to see a clear 
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statement of her right to the- popular version of 
“The Lass o’ Gowrie,” as I was not aware that 
her name had been associated with it in any way; 
and, in addition, I must also remark that “ John 
Todd” seems to me to be very unlike the style 
of her best-known songs. 

Thus, the question of which are and which are 
not Lady Nairn’s songs appears, upon its surface 
at least, to be a somewhat difficult and intricate 
one; nevertheless, with patient investigation and 
careful sifting, I have a lively hope that it will 


yet be satisfactorily elucidated in these columnts. 
SIDNEY GILPIN. 

The most complete collection of this lady’s | 
—numbering eighty-five—is to be found in | 
Lays from Strathearn, new edit. Lond.: R. Addi- 
son & Co. Forty-four songs are given with the 
music; the rest, words only, in an appendix. 
The preface contains a valuable memoir of Lady 
Nairn, and the songs in the appendix have occa- 
sional notes. The literary editor (no name is | 
given) says : — 

“ Aware, latterly, that a desire had been expressed 
that her contributions to The Scottish Minstrel, as well | 
as her single songs, should be collected and published 
together, Lapy Narre, for this purpose, added several 
before unpublished, still with no intention of revealing 
her name, But, now that she is departed hence, her 
nearest surviving relations have given their attention to 
these Lays appearing in their present form, as the Legacy 
of a true-hearted Scotswoman to her ‘ ain countrie,’” 

J. M. is at fault about the song “ Cauld kail in 
Aberdeen” not “being attributable to any lady.” 
Itis not pretended that Lady Nairn wrote the frag- 
ment inserted in Herd’s Collection, and in Seotish 
Ballads and Songs, Edin. 1859 ; but she was cer- | 
tainly the author of a much improved and com- | 
pleted version. The original fragment consists of 
sixteen lines, but the latter is extended to forty. | 
It is full of spirit and humour, and is altogether a 
capital specimen of this gifted lady’s talent in 
song-writing. Epwarp F, Rimpavtr. 


J. M. is quite right. The song commencing 
“There’s cauld kail in Aberdeen ” was composed 
considerably before the period of Lady Nairn. In 
my former note I ought to have stated that Lady 
Nairn composed the modern and popular version 
of the song. A previous version was written by 
Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon, a patron of 
Barns, who was born in 1743 and died in 1827. 
This is set forth in the Modern Scottish Minstrel, 
vol. i. p. 46, where a version of the song by Wil- 
liam Reid of Glasgow is also mentioned, and older 
versions referred to. I am glad to learn from J. M. 
that an old MS. of the original version is deposited 
in the Advocates’ Library. 

Cares Rogers, LL.D. 

2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 
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CICIN DEL. 
(4" 8S. i. 12, 61.) 

Leoking back to an old journal of 1833, I find 
the following entry on May 19: — 

“It was quite dark before we regained our hotel and 
dinner (at Terni) ; the way homeward from the Cascade 
being enlivened by hosts of fire-flies, with whose lovely 
flashing light I first became acquainted on the night we 
last reached Rome from Naples (the 15th). It is of about 
the same quality as the light of our glow-worm ; but its 
intermittent appearance, and the devious and rapid flight 
of the insect, invest it with a different kind of attrac- 
tiveness.” 

Though I had been in Italy throughout the 

revious summer and autumn, I had never seen it 

fore. Pliny’s “ stellantis volatus” does, indeed, 
most accurately represent the appearance of the 
Amongst various allusions made to 
them by poets of all nations—though not, as far 


| as I can recollect, and if not, strangely enough, by 


the classic writers—I know of none more complete 
than the brief description in Rogers's Italy :— 
“On he wheels 

Blazing by fits as from excess of joy, 

Each gush of light a gush of ecstacy ; 

Nor unaccompanied ; thousands that fling 

A radiance all their own, not of the day, 

Thousands as bright as he, from dusk to dawn, 

Soaring, descending.” 

This dance-like descent, and the extinction of 
the flash as the insect touches the ground, might 
account for the provincial name of baticesola or 
ground-beater. 

Dante refers to them in a passage of great beauty, 
Inferno, Canto xxvi. vv. 25, et seg. :— 

“ Quante il villan, ch’ al poggio si riposa, 
Nel tempo, che colui, che il mendo schiara, 
La faccia sua a noi tien meno ascosa, 
Come la mosca cede alla zanzara, 
Vede lucciole git per la vallea, 
Forse cola, dove vendemmia ed ara : 
Di tante fiamme tutta resplendea 
L’ ottava bolgia,” &e. 
C. W. Bryenam. 


The Italian name is lucciole (sing. lucciola), 
not luciole. Mr. RamacE would appear to 
correct in saying that the luminous insects which 
Italians (from the time of Dante to our own) term 
lucciole are the same that Pliny named cicin- 
dele ; in modern entomology, cicindele are, if I 
am not much mistaken, insects of a very different 
kind. I have held a lucciola in my hand, and 
seen its lovely intermittent light deliberately. It 
is (I speak subject to much correction) a coleop- 
terous insect, and of the genus lampyris, and 
named fire-fly in English. Our own glow-worm 
belongs to the same genus, but not the same 
species. I have seen lucciole in various parts of 
Italy, north and midland, especially Bergamo and 
Naples, towards the end of June, and Radico- 
fani (on the Tuscan-Papal frontier), one evening 
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towards the end of July, incomparably more nu- 
merous at this last place than elsewhere. I fancy 
they are known all over Italy, and elsewhere too; 
but, as far as my limited experience goes, it cor- | 
responds with Mr. Ramagr’s. One may see many 
one evening, and none for days before or after. 
The name baticesola is unknown to me, and to the 
best Italian dictionary with which I am acquainted. 
My impression is that it is —— quite correct. 
Fire-flies (or I suspect they ought rather to be 
designated as lantern-flies) are known also in 
Japan, and I have heard that two of them | 
afford plenty of light whereby to read a book. I 
possess a Japanese fire-fly cage, the first (as the 
vendor informed me) ever imported into England ; 
and one may see the insects represented in Ja- 
— engravings, showing as large “ blobs” of | 
ight against the sky. W. M. Rossertt. 


In answer to the enquiry whether other corre- 

mdents have seen these fire-flies in other parts | 
of Italy, I wish to mention that, when I travelled | 
in Italy many years ago, | arrived one evening in 
the middle of June, at Vogogna in Piedmont, near 
Domo d’Ossola, and on that evening these fire-flies 
were very numerous and brilliant. We attempted 
to catch them, but never succeeded. F.C. H. | 


WHAT BECOMES OF PARISH REGISTERS? 
xii. 500; 4" S, i. 38.) 

The following extract from Archdeacon Mus- 
grave’s charge to his clergy in May, 1865, will be 
read with painful interest : — 

“In the exercise of my duty I had to assist in recover- 
ing some registers carried off to a far distant part of the | 
country by a late incumbent, and long detained, to the 
great uneasiness and apprehension of the parish. I might 
tell also of a missing register—the one in use immediately 
before the present Marriage Act—which, at the cost of | 
much anxious inquiry, I traced to another riding, and 
eventually found among the books and papers of a de- 
ceased incumbent. Or I might advert to a mass of 
neglected, mutilated sheets, with no cover, incidentally 
discovered by myself in an outhouse of a parsonage in 
Craven ; or, to add but one other instance, which, if it 
were not too irreparable a mischief, might provoke a | 
smile. I have seen the entries of half a century cut 
away in shreds from a parchment register by a sacrile- 
gious parish-clerk, to subserve the purposes of his ordinary 
occupation as a tailor.” 4 


Comment is needless, but a good suggestion 
might be useful for such Goths and Vandals, and | 
that is—even at the risk of violating the charitable 
maxim, de mortuis nil nisi bonum—to print the 
names of such offenders in a black list, as a warn- 
ing to future generations, Grorer Lioyp. 

rlington. 


All the parochial registers of this town are, I 
believe, in existence, and are now well cared for: 
but the fate which has befallen the whole of the 


| tories of Leicestershire, in the latter 


' Museum Library. 


_ ancient accounts of the churchwardens and of the 


religious guilds connected with our churches prior 
to the Reformation is a lamentable example of 
what has doubtless been no unusual occurrence 
elsewhere. 

When Nichols and Throsby compiled their his- 
art of the 
last century, they quoted largely from the parochial 
accounts of St. Mary’s, St. Martin’s, and St. Mar- 
garet’s, and from the books of the guild of the 
Holy Trinity in St. Mary’s church. It is not 
known how or when, but the whole of these 
documents have long since disappeared from the 
parish chests; and it appears that most of these 
records, and numerous others relating to other 
parishes in the county, and filling several boxes, 
were sold by auction in London some time be- 


| tween 1825 and 1830, and respecting which sale 


and the purchaser of the MSS. a query from me was 
inserted in “N. & Q.” 1* 8. iii. 352, but which, 
up to the present time, has elicited no information 
respecting them. 

A large volume of 773 pages, containing the 
churchwardens’ accounts of St. Martin’s from 
1544 to 1646, was a year or two ago obtained by 
Mr. T. North of this town from its former pos- 
sessor (a son-in-law of Mr. Throsby), who stated 
that he picked it up at a book-stall. This volume 
will eventually be placed in a safe and permanent 


_ repository; and many who, like myself, are locally 
_ interested in the subject, would be thankful could 


any information be supplied as to the present 
possessor of the other missing documents, with 
the hope that at some future time they may he 
restored, and permanently preserved in our Town 
Kerry. 

Leicester. 

[If additional proof of the necessity for some further 
legislation on the subject of parish registers and the pre- 
servation of duplicate copies were required, it might be 
found in a recent occurrence at St. Bees, where, on San- 
day morning, the 19th ult., a fire broke out in the vestry 
and church, and the organ (which was a new one) and 
some of the registers were burned. Fortunately the oldest 
register, commencing in 1538, was not in the iron chest, 
and so escaped.—Ep. “N, & Q.” 


BLOODY. 
(4" 8. i. 41, 88.) 
Bloody (in Dutch bdloedig, in German biutig) 


/ must be, of course, derived from blood; there 


cannot be any doubt about that. The question is 
solely: How did the word get the bad significa- 
tion it has in the mouth of a cockney of the 
lower classes? I must say that the German 


| blutig is sometimes used in the same manner a8 


the London bloody. While living in Dresden, I 
heard many times uttered such phrases as— 


“ Ich habe keinen blutigen Heller mehr,” 
{ I have no bloody penny more),— 


for 
the 
mo 


= 


4 = 


or © 


ve 
a 
el 
la 
A 


I. Fer. 8,68.) 


for “I have not a single penny left,’ &. Was, | 


then, the Dresden blutyy introduced to the London 
mob in the shape of bloody ? 


The Dutch dloedig may be used figuratively, 
just as the French sanglant. We would translate | 


“une injure sanglante,” by “een bloedige belee- 
iging.” It might, and it is in fact, sometimes 


used to qualify an adjective. To say “bloedig | 


schoon” (literally, “bloody beautiful”), would 
be perfectly correct, but then it has not the sense 
of exceedingly ; it keeps its original meaning. 
“Bloedig schoon” could not be rendered other- 
wise than by sanguinary and beautiful. 
H. Trepemay. 
Amsterdam. 


Undoubtedly this word, as generally used, is 
very coarse and offensive. But, in the mouth of 
a master of — it becomes one of the most 
emphatic and eloquent adjectives in the English 


. Take Coleri i 
yung a | and private contributions, and these were liberal. 


Ancient Mariner : — 
* All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun at noon 
Rose up above the mast on high, 
No bigger than the moon,” 
And Shakspeare again : — 
“ The bloody house of life.” 


Beaumont and Fletcher have written a play 
called The Bloody Brother, and Mr. Swinburne a 
poem entitled The Bloody Son. The tremendous 
power and significance which the adjective can 
assume is shown in “ Bloody Queen Mary.” 

Among the vulgar, at the present day, “ bloody” 
simply qualifies the superlative and excessive. 
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HOMERIC SOCIETY: ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
LITERATURE. 
8. i. 18, 79.) 

IA‘OMHPOS is hardly justified in recording 
“our own Royal Society of Literature” as a 
failure, ‘‘ because its noble and magnificent de- 
sign was almost utterly ignored in its proceed- 
ings.” Its munificent endowment by George IV. 
was most fitly administered; the annual gold 
medal, worth fifty guineas, adjudged with uni- 
versal approbation, and the selection of ten asso- 
ciates to receive each a hundred guineas per 
annum given by the king acknowledged as most 
impartial and judicious. Thus the genius and 
learning of the country were stimulated and 
honoured, as far as the means could extend. 
But when William IV. ascended the throne, the 
claims upon the royal purse were too great and 
urgent to admit of the continuance of the grant, 
and the society was left to its own subscriptions 


Lord Melbourne sought information from the 
writer of this notice (one of the council), and 
conferred an equal pension on the civil list on 


| several of the distinguished men who could least 


afford the loss of the royal bounty; and the pre- 
sent suitable house was built by subscription. Of 


_ the proceedings, I shall only observe that volumes 


Admiral Gambier, who is said to have introduced — 


“tea and piety” into the navy, very properly dis- 
countenanced the practice so long common to 
naval officers of d——g the sailors’ eyes while 
they were reefing topsails. His tars, scarcely 
— nicknamed the admiral “ Old Bloody 
oliteful.” The lower classes use “bloody” in- 
differently as a term of depreciation or apprecia- 
tion. Thus, “it’s a bloody shame” ; and per contra 


ing in prison) recounts that the chaplain dis- 
coursed to the inmates — 
“ How Jonah lived inside of a whale, 
"Twas a bloody sight better than county gaol.” 
G. A. Sana. 


of valuable papers and transactions have been 
published, and several works of historical im- 
portance and interest given to the world, which 
would otherwise never have seen the light. It is 
easy to censure; but where, for many years, the 
learning of a Bishop Burgess and the talent of a 
Ifallam presided, it is scarcely to be credited that 
they and their congenial associates in the direc- 
tion did not do as much, or nearly as much, as 
it was possible for them to do. 
Busney Heats. 


There is an error of the press or of the pen in 
the above article, which, though only of a single 
letter, destroys the sense of the whole passage in 


: | which i that f th t im- 
in a flash song, the poet (supposed to be languish- | 


Bloody=excessively. I find this word, as early | 


as 1676, in the following passage : — 
“ Dor. Give him half-a-crown. 
“ Med. Not without he will promise to be bloody drunk.” 
Sir G. Etheredge, Man of Mode (Act 1. Se. 1), 
p- 186, ed, 1723. 
Corns. Parye. 
Surbiton, 


| sages in the whole paper. I shall, therefore, 
much obliged by your allowing me to cor- 
rect it. 

The sentence is the last of the first column of 
p- 79, and the error is, the substitution of the 
word “than” for “that.” The sentence thus 
amended, and with the addition of a comma after 
“information” in the penultimate line for the 
sake of greater clearness, will run thus: “.... 
accurate information, of that kind that can be 
got,” &c; the meaning and point of which is at 


| once obvious. 


The same No. (p. 83) contains an article on a 
kindred subject, the Cyclic poets, in which the 


writer mentions with just praise the work of 


on 
- 
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Schwartz, published in 1714, without a word of | 


acknowledgment, and only altered in being less 
accurate and less methodically divided. 


Schwartz's work is incomparably the best that | 
had ever appeared up to his time, and better than | 


many that followed it. Since then there have 
appeared at least a score of works in Germany 
treating the subject either generally or partially : 
of which by far the most complete and interesting 


is Welcker's Epische Cyclus, in two vols., 1835 and | 
1849. This has been largely used by Col. Mure, | 


a diligent writer, but a very inferior genius, who 
would have done much better to have given us a 
translation of that most original and truly poetical 
work with judicious selection and compression 


and many needed corrections and additions, than | 


used it merely as materials for his own rather 
commonplace though learned and well-written 
work. 

Of the minor works on the subject, perhaps the 
most complete, though one of the feeblest in point 
of ability, is C. W. Miiller’s De cyclo Grecorum 
epico et Poetis cyclicis, 1829. 

To a skilful compiler, familiar with the German 
language, it would be easy to produce from the 
mass of works on this subject, taking Welcker as 
the basis, a complete and satisfactory work, if it 
could only find a reading public to patronise it in 
England. ‘1A‘OMHPOZ. 


“Tue Quest or THE SancerraL” (4 i, 
73.)—The justice of the Rey. R. S. Hawxer’s 
claim to priority of publication is self-evident and 
unquestionable. The title we have both adopted 
is less a question of precedence, the legend having 
been so designated from time immemorial. The 
rallying cry, ‘Ho! for the Sancgreal!”’ is also 
of older invention, and common property. These 
identities apart, I believe I may aver that neither 


in style, treatment, nor incident have I interfered | 


with Mr. Hawker’s noble and vigorous fragment, 
which has my sincere admiration, and which, I 
trust, he will not only reprint, but complete. 

T. Westwoop. 


Curistuas Caron (4" 8. i. 53.)—The follow- 
ing version of the carol mentioned by your corre- 
= C. F. 8. is given in the Church and State 

jew for Oct. 12, 1866, with a query respecting 
its origin and date. The writer found it printed 
and hung up in a college in 1850 : — 
“THE HOLY WELL. 


“ As it fell out one May morning, 
And on a bright holiday, 
Sweet Jesus asked of His dear mother 
That He might go to play. 


At night when you come home,’ 


“ Sweet Jesus went down to yonder town 
As far as Holy Well, 
And there did see as fine children 
As any tongue can tell, 


“ He said ‘ God bless you every one, 
May Christ your portion be : 
Little children, shall I play with you? 
And you shall play with me.’ 
“But they jointly answered— No.’ 
They were lords’ and ladies’ sons ; 
And He, the meanest of them all, 
Was born in an ox’s stall, 
“Sweet Jesus turned Him around, 
And He neither laughed nor smiled ; 
But the tears came trickling from His eyes, 
Like water from the skies. 
“Sweet Jesus turned Him about, 
To His mother’s dear home went He; 
And said, ‘I have been in yonder town, 
As after you may see. 
“*T have been in yonder town, 
As far as Holy Well; 
There I did meet as fine children 
As any tongue can tell. 
“*T bid God bless them every one, 
And their bodies Christ save and see : 
Little children shall I play with you, 
And you shall play with me. 
“*But they answered me—* No.” 
They were lords’ and ladies’ sons; 
And I, the meanest of them all, 
Was born in an ox’s stall,’ 
* *Though you are but a maiden’s child, 
rn in an ox’s stall, 
Thou art the Christ, the King of Heaven, 
And the Saviour of them all. 
“* Sweet Jesus, go down to yonder town 
As far as Holy Well, 
And take away those sinful souls, 
And dip them deep in hell.’ 
“* Nay, nay,’ sweet Jesus mildly said, 
‘ Nay, nay, that must not be ; 
For there are too many sinful souls 
Crying out for the help of Me.’ ” 


Hone, in his Ancient Mysteries Described, 1825, 
mentions the above carol under the head “ Christ- 
mas Carols now annually printed,” but he only 
gives the first line. Joun Piaaor, 


Every (4" S. i. 13.) — Some of these 
changes occur in printers’ offices. I can certify 
that I write any one as two words, but I find 
great difficulty in getting them so printed. The 
same remark applies to most other words of this 
kind; and I think that these, if they be mistakes, 
are not always to be charged upon the writer. 
At the same time, writers differ, and it is no doubt 
found to be perfectly necessary to adopt in print- 
ing a uniform and invariable standard. Some- 
times the standard is a curious one. For instance, 


2? & 


— 


es oe eo’, 


- 
Bouchand, the only one, he says, with which he | “ete play, to play, sweet Jesus shall go, 
is acquainted. That work, however, is nothing but A lear of my 
a translation from the Latin dissertation of | oO 
a 
q 
| 
| 
q | 
| 
| | 


4% §. I. Fen. 8, 68.) 
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if D**n**R will write a letter to The Times con- | taken from the sound of ‘wind rushing with vio- 


taining the word diocese, inte 
diocess. The reason is, I believe, that it is so | 
spelt in Johnson, and that Johnson's Dictionary is | 
a common and convenient standard of reference. 
Wa ter W. 


Harsovr (3" 8. vii. 482.)—Now that 
a letter can be taken across the water at the 
less unreasonable charge of twelve cents, I 
am tempted by the pleasant novelty to observe, 
with reference to your many notes on the subject 
of “Cold Harbour,” that the city of New York | 
has also had a “Cold Harbour,” which our ety- 
mologists have been as much puzzled to account 
for as your own, over the way. But the explana- 
tion has no great difficulty in it. The site of 
Canal Street, in New York, was once a creek, 
running from the Hudson river eastward and in- | 
ward to the place where the Tombs prison now | 
stands. This creek—which probably ran all the | 
way round to the East River a long time ago, | 
pe Po the “ down town ” region a little island in 
itself—was called the Colch, or Colcht, or Collect : | 
a Dutch term which in London and a hundred | 
other places in England, and also in Lower Ger- | 
many and round the Baltic (a name which is the 
exact synonym of Celtic), was written Kalt, or 
Cold. This term is simply the Irish Coladh or 
Golaid=a bay or creek; being derived from the 
Hebrew, the Chaldean, the Celtic, the Shemitic, 
and almost universal old word for “ mouth or 

ning,”"—cel, or ceal, or hol or chol; a term, in 
the same languages, synonymous with be, in which 
we see our bay plainly enough. The syllable aid 
or ad, which completes the word, is a variation of 
id, gud, aud, oth, coth, &c., which, in almost all 
the Shemitic and Celtic languages, means “ coast” 
or “shore.” The light of this last little word 
throws a curious elucidation over the historic 
names of the Alaude and the Bagaude of the old 
Gallic annals. 

This easy explanation of “old Harbour ” may 
be of interest if it lead the etymologists to the 
true conclusion—that the Dutch and the Anglo- 
Saxon are only modifications of the mother- 
tongue of the West—the original and key of the 
nomenclature, the folk-lore, and fairy romance, 
and many of the archaisms and black-letter curi- 

W. D. 


osities of our literature. 
New York, 


Deramepen: Brre (4" S. i. 14.)—Mr. 
Apvis should buy the “ Wicliffite Glossaries ” 
belonging to Sir F. Madden’s edition of Wicliffe. 
It is an excellent work, not dear, and can be had 
separately. The editors say that rudee is only 
another spelling of reude or rude=raw, rough, 
new. Defameden is an inferior spelling of diffa- 
meden—dispersed the fame of. The examples of 


bere are interesting. ‘The original meaning is 


he will find it printed as , lence ; hence, it means a violent wind, and lastly, 


violence or impetuosity in general. It is also 
spelt bere, bir, birr, bur. Compare the word buzz. 
It is also applied to the violent barking of a 
dog : — 
“Bi that time was the barn: for bere of that 
hounde,” &c.— William and the Werwolf, |. 43. 
Watter W. SxKeat. 
Cambridge. 


tHE Poker Artist 8. xii. 524.)— 
I am indebted for the few particulars given below 
to an aged clergyman, eighty-three years of age, 
who spent the earlier years of his life in the 
neighbourhood of Skipton, and was in the begin- 
ning of the present century an undergraduate of 
University College, Oxford. He believes that 
Smith kept a shop in Skipton, but of what cha- 
racter he does not remember. My informant adds 
that Smith styled himself a pyrotechnic artist. 
He also told me that on one occasion he was sur- 
prised to see in the Common Room at University 
College a poker-painting, and on inquiry he was 
informed that this picture was the work of the 
then master of the college, Dr. Griffiths. Griffiths 
claimed to be the inventor of the process, and 
asserted that he had taught Smith. Is the poker- 
painting mentioned above still to be seen in the 
Common Room of University College ? 

Jounson Batry. 


Watsh or Castie 8. xii. 14, 57.) 
The heraldic ordinaries were no doubt of Norman 
introduction, nevertheless they make their ap- 

arance in the arms of ancient Welsh families. 

hus, the arms of Adam ap Jorwerth, called 
Adam of Gwent, the progenitor of many Mon- 
mouthshire families, were argent on a bend sable, 
three pheons argent. This personage was the 
hereditary seneschal of the Welsh lords of Caer- 
leon at the time when that lordship was made 
over by its last Welsh lord, who died without male 
issue, to Marshal Earl of Pembroke in the reign 
of Henry III. Adam, the seneschal, received 
from Henry a grant or confirmation of all his 
father’s and grandfather's lands (see Charter Roll, 
30 Hen. I1L m. 7), and probably the Norman 
ordinary was then introduced into the —. w 


Generosus (3" xii. 228.)—In illustration of 
the difference or no difference between generosus 
and armiger, I send an extract from an Elizabe- 
than Survey of the Lordship of Abergavenny : — 

“Coedmorgan—Matheus Jones generosus tenet ad 
feodo-firmam Manerium ibm vocat Llangattock Coed- 
morgan nuper Thome Jones, armigeri, et antea Johis 
Thomas ap John et quondam Willielmi Clifford et Willmi 
ap Henric. (Clifford), et rediit,” &c. 

Mathew and Thomas were brothers, the sons 
of John Thomas ap John, from whom, in Welsh 


> 
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fashion, they took the surname of Jones; é. ¢. 

sons of John. There was, therefore, no reason, as 

regards descent, why one should be styled gencro- 

sus and the other armiger. C. 
Guernsey, 


Dice (4" S. i. 28.)—I have amongst my collec- 
tion of ancient dice a Roman one of the peculiar 
kind mentioned by your correspondent, made of 
ivory, stained black. The letters are arranged on 
the facets in precisely the same manner as the 
circular rings on ordinary dice—that is to say, 
the upper and lower facets together make up the 
number of seven. I know of no other specimen 
to which I can refer him, nor can I quote the 
authority he desires. I have indeed hitherto been 
unable to satisfy myself as to the true meaning 
of the letters so marked; and in the hope that 
some of your learned contributors may enlighten 
me on the subject, I subjoin a copy of them. 
Thus for one, is substituted the vowel O; two, 


three, EST; four, ORTI; five, six, 


ALI 
AOR. 

Consequent upon the damage to the dice from 
age, I am not quite certain whether on the facet 
five the first letter is a C or a G, or whether the 
middle letter on the lower line really is an I. 

Henry F. Hort. 

King’s Road, Clapham Park. 


Barrie at (3S, xii. 65, 525.)—In addi- 
tion to the information given, Sunscriper will 
find some account of Sir Thomas Tyldesley in The 


Stanley Papers, edited by the Rev. F. R. Raines | 


for the Chetham Society, 1867; and at p. ecexxxiii. 
of those papers will be found a correct copy of 
the inscription placed on the monument erected 
near Wigan to perpetuate his memory, which, in 


Baines’s History of Lancashire, is given only to | 


the end of “Tyldesleys,” omitting the three con- 
cluding lines — 
“ To follow the noble example 
of their 
Loyal Ancestor.” 

There is also another error in Baines’s copy of 
the inscription in the fourth line, “ Who saved 
King Charles,” for “ Who served King Charles.” * 
This county historian abounds in errors. 

Harrison. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


Famity or Napotgon (3° 8. xi. 507; 4S. i. | 


$8.)—In the Moniteur Universel of Monday, May 
17, 1858, appeared an interesting article by Mr. 


I. Fes, 8, 68, 


others a French translation by Prince Napoleon- 
Louis-Bonaparte (brother to the rn which 
was published at Florence in 1830 of — 

“ Ragguaglio Storico di tutto I’ occorso giorn giorno 
nel Sacco di Roma dell’ anno 1527, seritto da Jacope 
Bonaparte, gentiluomo Samminiatere,* che vi si troyo 
presente.” 

According to the learned author of “ Le Anti- 
chita dei Bonaparte,” Mr. Stefani, the first of the 
family was found at Treviso as far back as 1123, 

P.A.L, 


Martyrpom or THE MAcciABEEs” (4" i. 
54.)—Mr. Joun A. C, Vincent expresses surprise 
that the ag sor of the waxwork which ex- 
hibited the tortures of the Macchabees “was 
allowed to spread such inexact information” ag 
that these seven brothers are venerated at our 
altars ; and he exclaims in amazement, “The seven 
sons of Eleazar canonized!” One might be 
tempted to wonder how this gentleman could 
“spread such inexact information.” He ought 
surely to have known that these seven martyrs 

| were not the sons of Eleazar, but of an heroic 
mother who was martyred with them, and is 
honoured with them in the Catholic church. He 
need not have wondered at these holy persons be- 
ing honoured as saints and martyrs. Alban Butler 
assures us that “the feast of the seven Maccha- 
bees and their mother was celebrated on the first 
of August in the first ages of the church, as may 
be seen by very ancient calendars, especially that 
of Carthage. Also by those of the Syrians, Arabi- 

ans, and other Orientals.” (Lives of SS. Aug. i.) 

But if Mr. Viuycent would know upon what 
grounds the Macchabees are so honoured, he may 
see these eloquently set forth in the oration in 
praise of the Macchabees by St. Gregory Nazian- 

| zen: — 

_ “ Who were the Macchabees? For the present assembly 
is in honour of their festival day. By many indeed they 
are not celebrated, because their combat did not take place 
after Christ : but they are worthy to be honoured by all, 
because they heroically contended for the institutions of 
their country: and they who suffered martyrdom before 
Christ’s passion, what would they have done if they had 
suffered after Christ, and had had his death before them 
for their imitation? ...... And it is a mystical and 
hidden argument, highly probable to me, and to all who 
love God, that none of those who were martyred before 
the coming of Christ, arrived at this without the faith of 
Christ. (undéva wpd Xpurrod wapovolas 
Oévrwy, Bixa ris eis Xpiordy alorews Tobrov 
For the Word, though he was promulgated in his own 
time, was made known before to pure minds, as is evident 
| from many who are honoured before him. Therefore 


Rapetti on “Le Antichita dei Bonaparte,” be- | these (Macchabees) are not to be undervalued as having 


ginning with a very curious extract from the Moni- 
teur of 26 Messidor, an xiii (July 14, 1805), and 
mentioning several other works of note, amongst 


been anterior to the cross ; but to be extolled by the cross, 
and worthy of honourable celebration.” —S. Greg. Nazian- 
zeni Orat, 22. 

F. 0. 


* The year should be 1661, not 1650. 


* From San Miniato, near Florence. 
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Passace Sr. Jenome 8. xii, 330, 399.) | 
It is almost hopeless to look for a passage which 
has eluded the search of —_ learned correspond- | 
ent F. C. H., but it may be some help to say, that | 
while I have met with nothing like the first part | 
of the quotation, I have found the words “Semper 
tuba illa terribilis vestris perstrepat auribus: Swr- 
gite mortui, venite ad judicium,”’ which occur in 

Monachorum, c. xxx. amongst the supposi- 
titious works of St. Jerome, vol. xi. p. 520, edit. 
Vallais. Venet. MDCCLXXI. Crt. 


Inrantry (4 S. i. 53.) — Probably infantry = 
foot soldiers, is from the Latin infans through the 
French, used as we now use oy to signify a servant, 
because foot soldiers were formerly the attendants 
or servants of their leaders. Skinner says: — 

“The Infantry, Fr. G. Infanterie, It. Fanteria, Peditatus, 
Fante, Pedes & Famulus, quia sc. olim Pedites Equitum 
Femuli & quasi Pedissequi fuerunt Fante autem 4 Lat. 
Infans manifeste ortum ducit, & nos Boy, non tantum pro 
Puero sed pro Famulo secundario sensu usurpamus.”— 


es ey Lingue Anglice, sub voc, Cf. Richardson’s 
Diet. sub, “ Infant.” 
K. P. D. E. 
(3S. xii. 92.) —A modern forgery, 


with Hebrew characters. Cf. Akerman’s Numis- 
matic Manual, p. 16, note 3. 


JoserH Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neots. 

Forrester’s Litany (4° i. 32.)—The re- 
spondent gives up “ Covenanting Tamilists ” as an 
unsolved query. Is there not a Hebrew book 
named the Tamil or Tamul, of authority com- 
parable to that of the Talmud? and may not the 
meaning of “ Covenanting Tamilists”’ be “ Scotch 
Covenanters laying stress upon their Covenant 
such as certain Jews do upon their Tamil ” ? 

W. M. Rosserri. 


No mention is made of the Covenanting Ta- | 
milists in A. Ross’s or W. Turner's History of | 
Religions, 1672-1695. May not this sect, then, 
have been a remote fraternity, deriving its name 
from the Tiimul district, on the Madras coast; to 
which the Italian Jesuit, Father Beschi*—styled 
Vira Maha Muni, or the Great Champion Monk, 
the celebrated Timul author, who died in 1742— | 
would appear to have belonged ? 

R. R. W. Exxis. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 

Wepnespay S, i. 14.)—There is ‘no doubt 
or difficulty about the derivation of Wednesday. 
Wodnes is the A.-S. genitive of Woden, and Wod- 
nes-deg for Wednesday is the regular A.-S. form, 
and is very common. In Thorpe’s A.-S. gospels 
it occurs, printed in large capitals, twenty times | 
in the first 92 pages. So also, in the Saxon | 
Chronicle, Wodnes-beorh, i. e. Woden’s-bury, is 


Babington : Wilson's Mackenzie Collection, vol. i. | 


the old name for Wansborough in Wiltshire, and 
there is also a town called Wednesbury still ex- 
isting. 1 add the names of the other days of the 
week in their old form: 1. Sunnan-deg. 2. 
Monan-deg. 3. Tiwes-dwez. 4. Wodnes-deg. 
5. Thunres-deg. 6. Frige-deg. 7. Seternes- 
deg. The name of the sixth day is a good ex- 
ample of the feminine genitive in -e. See Thorpe’s 


A.-S. gospels, passim. Wa rer W. 
Cambridge. 


Roman Bronze (4"S. i. 20, 103.)—A fragment of 
an ancient hand-mirror, found with other articles 
of Roman workmanship in an_ excavation among 
the débris of the old city of Corinium, has been 
analysed by Professor Church of the Royal Agri- 
cultural College, Cirencester. The metal was 
brittle, the fracture being resinous. The specific 
gravity was about 877. Qualitative tests showed 
the absence of zinc and lead, and the presence of 
a trace of iron. Submitted to careful quantita- 
tive analysis, the following per centages were ob- 
tained: copper 70-29, tin 29°91. These numbers 
are not very far from those previously found in 
the analysis of other old Roman mirrors. In a 
note upon this analysis, contributed to the short- 
lived scientific journal The Laboratory, in Sep- 
tember last, Professor Church writes : — 

“ My attention has long been directed to the chemical 
composition of Celtic and Romano-British bronze. All 
the specimens which I have analysed were found in the 
British Isles, and were most probably of home manufac- 
ture. The proportion of copper in them is usually nearly 
constant, but the white metal which has been introduced 
into them is never pure tin. In some of the most golden 
and beautiful of the so-called bronzes, zine is present to a 
greater extent than tin, and in some cases even 5 per 
cent. of lead has been found. It would almost seem as if 
the three white metals, tin, lead, and zinc, had been used 
indiscriminately as ingredients in the alloy.” 


J.C. B. 


Pantor (4" 8. i. 28.)—Pagnotto (pronounced 
panyotto), in Italian, means to this day a roll (as 
distinguished from an ordinary loaf) of bread. The 
extract given by K. P. D. E. hardly enables me 
to guess whether his paniot can have any con- 
nection with pagnotto: perhaps not. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


Festus (4" i. 28.)—The statement of Canon 
Boccard is taken from Johannes von Miiller, 
Geschichten schweizerischer Eitdgenossenschaft, ed. 
1806, book i. chap. v., where it reads: “ Man 
weiss von den Tylangiern, den Temenern, den 
Chabilkonen, den Daliternen nur Namen.” Ina 


| note to this passage Miiller adds: “ Diese Vélker- 


schaften nennt Festus, Ora Maritima.” 

It is evident that this work can have nothing to 
do with the treatise De Sijnificatione Verborum, 
whose author is stated in Smith’s Class. Dict. 
to have lived in the fourtheentury. I am not 
prepared, however, to fix the identity of the Festus 
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quoted by Miiller. If the work, Ora Maritima, 
is to be found anywhere, it will be in the public 
library of Schaffhausen, to which Miiller be- 
queathed his extensive library, containing all the 
known authorities on Swiss history. As Miiller 
wrote his history exclusively from original sources, 
it may be presumed that he possessed a copy of 
Festus, which in that case must still exist in the 
above-named library. An inquiry addressed to 
the Stadt-Bibliothekar in Schaffhausen would 
soon clear up the point. C. A. FEDERER. 


AmpuLanpo (4" S. i. 31).—Does not 
the origin of this phrase pertain to an anecdote 
somewhat to the following effect >—That, in a 
metaphysical discussion concerning motion,—what 
it might essentially be, and whether it could be 
regarded as a real fact in nature, or only a mode 
of considering phenomena,—a philosopher who 
took part in the debate said that the question 
solvitur ambulando is solved by walking: +. e. the 
very fact that I and you can walk from spot to 


spot proves the reality of motion. There is a | 


similar modern anecdote of which Dr. Johnson is 
the hero. W. M. Rossertt. 


Aldrich’s first answer to the ancient sophism of 
Achilles and the Tortoise, but objected to by 
Whately, Logic, Append. ii. 97. P. Q. 

Josern Apprson (4"" S. i. 53.)—The bare su 

ition that Addison was a member of the 
“ Hell-fire Club ” is enough to raise the poet from 
his grave! The simple answer, however, is, that 
the diabolical association which assumed that 


name was not formed until many years after his | 


death, when John Wilkes of “’45” renown, Paul 
Whitehead the poet, and other kindred spirits, 
founded that blasphemous club. Their orgies 
were usually celebrated at Medmenham Abbey, 
the seat of Sir Francis Dashwood, Bart., one of 
its chief supporters, and hence their designation, 
“The Monks of Medmenham Abbey.” _ 

In bygone days the sign of the “ Devil,” for a 
tavern, was not unusual. It had its origin from 
the old legend of St. Dunstan and the Devil, in 
which the saint had the best of the encounter. 


and stood on the site of Child's Place, near Temple 
Bar. The “ Young Devil” was opposite. 

It is true that Hell Corner was the name given 
to a corner of Love Lane leading into Hogmore 
Lane, now the Gloster Road—a lane that led down 
to a famous old house known in the seventeenth 
century as Hale House, and subsequently as Crom- 
well House. The name Hale in time became cor- 
rupted into Hell, and so we find it written in 
Roque’s Map of London, 1746, and thencefor- 
ward it is probable that Hale Corner became 
known as Hell Corner, which also, under that 
name, puts in an appearance in the same map. 

I dismiss entirely the tradition of Oliver Crom- 


| 


well, or his son Henry, having ever resided in 
Hale House, believing it cannot be traced to any 
authentic source ; but, to come nearer to our own 
times, Richard Burke, the only son of the great 
Edmund, died here, in his father's arms, on Au- 
gust 2, 1794. 

The old house is now taken down. J. H. W. 


“Vir Cornus.” (3S. xii. 9,176.)—On referri 
to Fuller's Worthies, vol. i. p. 224, I find that F. 
Edgecombe was sheriff of Cornwall in the llth 
Elizabeth. The word vir should be read vic, and 
is an abbreviation of vice comes, or sheriff. 

D. G. 


Laurence “Magnum Tara- 
trum Human,” eight vols. folio (4" §, i, 
45.)—A copy of this curious work is in the lib 
of the Taylor Institution, among the books = 


| sented to the University by the late Rev. Ro 


Finch, of Balliol College. J. Macray. 


K. P. D. E. has been rather too severe in de- 
nouncing the shortcomings of the compilers of 
biographical dictionaries. I have on my table 


| two books of this kind, which, although very 


small, are most carefully and conscientiously 


_ written works. Cates’s edition (1866) of Maun- 


der's Biog. Treasury has notices of all the persons 


| mentioned by K. P. D. E.,—Taylor, Dodsworth, 


Madox, and Hearne. They are also duly recorded 


| in that most modest and yet instructive little 


work by Mr. Hole which he terms A Brief Biogra- 
phical Dictionary (1866). Brief it is, but very 
useful to any one who wishes at once to ascertain 
the dates of birth and death of some eminent per- 
son. While naming so many really celebrated 
men, Mr. Hole does not disdain to mention the 
merely eccentric and odd characters of history; 
and Daniel Lambert finds due mention as the 
“Fat Man.” Perhaps I should find the “ Living 
Skeleton” named also if I could recal his name. 
I well remember his lean person. JAYDEER. 


DE La Borssrére S. xii. 413.)— 
Having seen an inquiry some months ago in 


The chief tavern of that name was in Fleet Street, “N. & Q.” relative to an individual of this 


| family, I am induced to send the following passage, 


which I have just extracted from Hardy's Life of 

Charlemont, in the hope that it may lead your in- 

quiring correspondent to the hnowieige he seeks. 
e vol. ii. p. 243, note: — 


“The House of Lords, many years ago, committed one 
La Boissitre to prison, who very innocently printed a 
list of the Irish peerage, without permission. An epigram 
was written on this occasion by Arthur Dawson, one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer in Ireland. It was nearly 
as follows : — 

“* The Lords have to prison sent La Boissiére, 

For printing the rank and the name of each Peer; 

And there he must stay, till he is not worth a souse, - 

For, to tell who the Peers are, reflects on the House! 
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Is the family of Sarsfield, with whom the De 
la Boissiéres intermarried, so “ perished out of the 
land” in Ireland that nothing can be ascertained 
through it of the lady whose likeness has been 
met with in a remote county ? 8. D. 


Bryan Epwarps’ Portrait (4" S. i. 56.) — 
In reference to an extract from your paper, under 
the head of “Portrait for Identification,” I may 
be allowed to say that the words on the two 

pers evidently eso no reference to England, 
Pt most likely to America or the West Indies. 
Then, again, Bryan Edwards had lived in this 
town several years previous to his death in 1800, 
and was a candidate for its representation in 1794. 
His daughter tells me that he was sixty-one when , 
he died, having been born in 1739. 

The portrait by Abbott could easily be compared 
with the one in your correspondent’s possession, 
which would settle the question. J. W. 

Southampton. 


“ Ergon S. iii. 128, 179, 220, 254, 
339.)—I have a very clean copy of the 1648 edi- 
tion described (p. 179) containing “the Embleme,” 
“the Contents” in four pages, and the book con- 
sisting of twenty-eight essays in 269 pages ; but al- 
though the text follows very —e all through, 
the numbers of the pages do not. They are cor- 
rect as far as 80, A a. follow 91, 82, 83, 94, 95, 
86, 87, 98, 99, 90, 91, 102, 103, 94, 95, 109, 97, 
98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
801, 109, 110, 111, 112; the remainder are all 
right. The portrait of Prince Charles (p. 282) is 
wanting. My edition has the word ferall with 
two Js, which Mr. W. Lee (3° S. v. 485) sup- 

s to be among the first six editions of 1618. 

t has also “Cyclopick” (p. 91), and the mis- 

rint of even for men. I enclose copy of the first 

Tent of my book, on which, under the word “ Pour- 
traicture,” are the names of several persons to 
whom it has belonged; the first of which, Ry 
ae appears to be in a handwriting of the 


riod. 
“e B. A. (3" S. iii. 254) asks, Has it been 
shown who engraved “the Embleme”? Does 
not Guil. Marshall sculpsit at the bottom answer 
the query? although it may have been “invented 
and designed ” by Gauden, as attested 


T. (3 8, x. 28; 4 S. i. 33, 
“ Que pereunt iroi vivuntque simillima fumo.” 

The letters iroi “y require transposition and 
an r for an 7, and we have rori, reminding us of 
the verse in Hosea xiii. 3: — 

“ Therefore shall they be as the morning cloud, and as 
the early dew that passeth away, as the chaff that is 


driven with the whirlwind out of the floor, and as the 
smoke out of the chimney.” 
A. B. C. 


MARRIAGE OF WomeEN TO Men (3°*S. xii. 500.) 
Real gentlewomen (all females are “ ladies,” you 
know, now) do not approve of this silly compli- 
ment to the bride. believe the bridesmaids 
are as often entrusted with the announcement as 
anybody else, but whoever does it means to pay 
a polite though ill-judged attention to the bride. 
There is another absurdity which “N. & Q.” 
would do well to cry down, namely, inserting 
what the Chinese wisely call the “milk name ” 
in an obituary. For instance, “Henry James 
(Trotty), aged two years;” or “Elizabeth Ann 
(Diddy), aged three;” or “‘ Jane Mary (Minnie), 
the dearly loved,” &c. &c. Surely a little self- 
respect might prevent this sort of thing. P. P. 


“Non Est MortaLe quop Opto” (4* §. i. 75.) 
This motto, by whomsoever used, was an am- 
bitious statement. It is adapted from Metam. 
ii. 56. Phoebus dissuading Phaéthon from his 
wish to guide the currus paternos—a wish ex- 
aa in consequence of the rash promise of 
*heebus to grant whatever he asked, says— 

“ Sors tua mortalis; non est mortale quod optas.” 


D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


CoMMONERS ENTITLED TO Supporters (4* §. i. 
73.)—Dundas of Dundas, N. B , may be added to 
the list. Other instances are given in my County 


Families. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Pierce the Ploughman's Crede (about 1394 a.v.), transcribed 
and edited from MSS. in > | College, Cambridge, 
and collated with MSS. in the British Museum, and 
with the old Printed Text of 1553. To which is ap- 
pended God Spede the Plough (about 1500 a.v.), from 
MS. Lansdowne 762. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 
(Printed for the Early English Text Society.) 

Instructions for Parish Priests, by John Myre. Edited 
from the Cotton MS. Claudius A. 11. By Edward 
Peacock, F.S.A. (Printed for the Early English Text 
Society.) 

The Babees Book; Aristotle's A. B. C.; Urbanitatis; 
Stans Puer ad Mensam; The Lytille Children’s Lytil 
Boke; The Bokes of Nurture of Hugh Rhodes and John 
Russell; Wynkyn de Worde's Boke of Kervynge; The 
Booke of Demeanour ; The Boke of Curtasye ; S "s 
Schoole of Vertue, §c., with some French and Latin 
Poems on like Subjects ; and some Forewords on Educa- 
tion in Early English, By ¥F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 
(Printed for the Early English Text Society.) 

The Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry, compiled for 
the Instruction of his Daughters. Translated from the 
Original French into English in the Reign of Henry VI, 
and edited fur the First Time from the Unique MS. in 
the British Museum; with an Introduction and Notes. 
By Thomas Wright, M.A. (Printed for the Early 
English Text Society.) 

It will be seen by the titles (which we have advisedly 
copied at length) of the four books just issued by the 
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Early English Text Society, that these books are of 
varied interest, but equal any which the Society have 


yet issued. Of Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede, the pre- | 


sent edition is by far the most correct and interesting 
which has yet appeared, as a glance at Mr. Skeat’s pre- 
face will convince the reader. The Instructions for Parish 
Priests by the worthy Canon of Lilleshall, in Shropshire, 
John Myre, is, as he tells us, a translation from the Latin, 


| 


and presents a curious picture of what were then held to | 


be the priest’s duties, and of the manners of the times. 


The third volume, which is edited by Mr. Furnivall, | 


contains, as will be seen by its ample title-page, medix- 
val tracts on the nurture and education of children; on 
their behaviour and conduct; and, as gentle youths en- 
tered the service of men of rank to learn courtesy and 
good manners, the book contains much that is illustrative 
of the management of great households, It is full of 
interest and full of curious pictures of the so-called good 
old times. Mr. Wright's Book of the Knight of La Tour- 

Landry, compiled for the instruction of his daughters, 

forms a curious and useful supplement to Mr. Furnivall’s 

volume, and has, besides, its own special interest as a 

picture of what was considered the excellencies and vir- 

tues which maidens of noble worth were enjoined to strive 
after. 

Booxs Recrtvep.— 

The Quest of the Sancgreal, the Sword of mare and 
other Poems, By T. Westwood. (Russell Smith.) 

A little volume of true poetry. 

Wholesome Fare, or the Doctor and the Cook. A Manual of 
the Laws of Food and the practice of Cookery, embodying 
the best Receipts in British and Continental Cookery ; 
with Hints and Receipts for the Sedentary, the Sick, and 
the Convalescent. By Edmund §. and Ellen J, Dela- 
mere. (Lockwood.) 

To prepare our food in a way which shall be at once 
wholesome and grateful to the palate is an object so ob- 
viously desirable, that this book commends itself to the 
attention of all who eat to live. 

The Herald and Genealogist, Edited by J. G. Nichols. 
Part XXV. 

Mr. Nichols’s most useful periodical exhibits increased 
rather than diminished interest. The two articles, 


nocht, ,....Compyld In Metre, be William Lauder 
Minister of the Wourd of God”; and secondly, “ Ane 
prettie Mirrour Or Conference, betuix the Faithfull 
Protestant and the Dissemblit false Hypocreit.” To this 
is added a poem against covetousness and reverence for 
the mere rich of the day,—*“ Ane trewe and breue Sen- 
tencius Discriptioun of the nature of Scotland Twichin 

the Intertainment of virtewus men that lacketh Ryches* 
Another short poem ends the volume, entitled “ Ane gude 
Exempil Be the butterflie, Instructing men to hait al 
Harlottrie.”” Mr. Miller has also lent Dr. Hall, for the 
Early English Text Society’s edition of Lyndesay, one 
of the three existing copies of Sir David Lindesay’s 
“ Satyre,” 1602, 


| Keightley’s Shakespeare Expositor. 


| The Rehearsal, written 


* Doubtful Pedigrees” and “ Doubtful Baronetcies,” must 


direct attention to a rapidly increasing evil. 


The Student and Intellectual Observer of Science, Litera- 


ture and Art. No. I. (Groombridge.) 

This is a new and enlarged series of the Jntellectual 
Observer, but which is not increased in price. It com- 
mences well, and Mr. T. Wright's series of papers, 
“ Womankind in all Ages of Western Europe,” is sure to 
be amusing, and full of information. 

The Bookworm : an illustrated Literary and Bibliographical 

Review, Parts XXIII, and XXIV. 

These two parts conclude the second volume of this, 
the only exclusively bibliographical journal published in 
this country. Certain modifications and improvements 
are promised for the third volume now about to appear. 
The London Diocese Book for 1868. (Rivingtons.) 

The fourth year of issue of a year-book indispensable 
to the clergy of the diocese, and very useful to the laity. 

Mr. Curistre Mriuer has been good enough to place 
at the disposal of Dr. Hall, for completing his edition of 
Lauder’s Works for the Early English Text Society, two 
of that t’s unique pieces; first, “ Ane Godlie Trac- 
tate or Mirrour, Quhairintill may be easilie perceeuit 


quho thay be that ar Ingraftit in to Christ, and quho ar | 


Mr. Keightley has printed four supplemental 
which purchasers may procure upon application to Mr, 
Russell Smith. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &e., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are giver for that purpose: — 

History or tue Gaanp Vol. VI. Oxford 

8VO. 

Screwt1a_Bintrca: a Copious and Original Collection of Parallel Pas- 
sages for the Illustration of the New Testament. Vol. I. éyo. 
London: Booth, 32, Duke Street, 1825. 

Wanted by Rev. W. H. Burns, 78, Grosvenor Street, Chorlton-on- 

Medlock, Manchester. 


Roora's Ivranest published about 1818. 
Wirstes on rae Cazep. 2 Vols. Good copy. 
Le Pewras Graveva. 21 Vols. Fine set. 
Nrenots's Torocrarmica. 8 Vols. imp. Bound. 
or tras Rovat Soctery. Complete set. 
Wanted by fr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


Univensat Catatoove or Boows ow Ant. All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Ed:tor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Rorvs. “ The two Kings are characters in the farce of 

y Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. In Act Il. 
Se. 2. they enter hand-in hand,” and probably “smelling at one nose- 
gay,” though the stage directions are silent on that point. 

Cc. J. or C. T. (Manchester). Asar Jation not alaw, But 
what objection can our Correspondent have to it ? 

Arsen Invixe. No more published of the Sarum Offices. 

W. E. Oxtry. The first coffee house in England was kept 
is by a Jew named Jacobs in Oxford in 1050. One was opened at London 
in 1652, and the Rainbow Cu ffee- House near Temple Bar was mm \657 con- 
sidered a nuisance to the locality. 

M. Y. L. The following explanation of the phrase“ Riding bodkin” 
is by that learned antiquary, the late H. T. Payne. Archdeacon of St. 
Davil’s:—" Bodkin is budykin (little body), a8 manikin (little man), and 
was a little person to whose company no oljection could be made on ac- 
count of room occupied by the two persons accommodated in the corners 
of the carriage.” 

E. L. has not carefully read the rubrics of the Marriage Service in the 
Book of Common Prayer ; one of which directs the persons to be marvied 
to come into the boty of the church. Anoth-r, after the blessing is pro- 
nounced, directs the ministers and clerks to go to the Lord's Table, 
where the service is concluded._—The first edition of Charles Wheatly's 
useful work: on the Book of Common Prayer was published in 1710. Most 
biographical dictionaries con/ain a notice of him. 

I. E. B. The words of the song, “ Farewell Manchester,” have 
already been inquired after in“ N. & Q.” Mr. Chappell states that the 
song, in all probability, is irrecoverab’y lost. Popular Music of the Viden 
Time, ii. 683. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellersand Newsmen, price 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 

#*e Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“ Nores ano Queries” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Parts. The Subscription for Stampev Corres for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publishrr (including the Half- 
yearly Invex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Orders 

ayable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wittiam G. Surra, 43, 

e.uineton Sraeer, Srranv, ., where also all Commonications 
ron rae Eprror should be addressed. 


“ Nores & Quenizs” is registered for transmission abroad. 
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NIVERSAL, LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Ss Ix POUNDS PER WEEK 
, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. While laid up by Injury, and 


21,000 in Case of DEATH caused by 


(Established 1834, by Special Act e¢ Parliament.) "ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND. 
Annual division of profits by etnetio m of p emiury or by bonus May be secured by en ane ay ment of from £3 to £6 5s. 
to licies. Average reduction at 23 annua divisions, 50 per 
edition to Policies and military Eugiend | RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
yy being a greater advantage to the assured than is given by any COMPANY 
Dinectors. particulars th the Clerks at the Railwoy Stations, to th 

OUN FARLEY Bee. Chairman. cal Agents, or at the 

FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, ErQ. De pputy-Chairman. 61, CORNHILL, and 10, REGEN? 
Augustus Rosanquet, Esq. James Joseph Mackenzie, Esq. A retary. 
George Henry Esq. | ET LLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN 
The Hon. James Bync. ir Mecdonald Stephenson. | A 
JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention ot the 


Actuary and Secretary~FREDERICK HENDRIKS, —- | Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparabie 

Total Assurance issued to December, 1866 excellence of his productions, which, for Quatrry or Marentat, Easy 

Sums Assured with Bonuses existing .... Action, and Gaeat Doranitrry, will ensure universal preference. 

on Retail, of eve Dealer in the World; Wholesale, at the Works, 

Accumulated Sums exceeded .............c.scseeeeeeeees Graham Street, Birmingham; 91, John Street, New York ; and at 
| 37, Gracechurch Street, London. 

At the 33rd Annual General Meeting an Abatement was made on all —— 


premiums u upen Participating Policies of Six Years’ standing. for the S E Ww I N G M ry Cc oH ™ NE E tg 


rending May Sth, 188, at the rate of 50 per cent. or Ten Shillings 


in the Pound ; and large Bonuses vers 
Policies, the holders of which had signified their option in favour of the 
Amount Assured being increased instead of their Premiums being W | = TT! HO 0 M A s. & “Co. 
reduced at the Annual Division of Profits. | 


(“THE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
| | 
i Sum assured on Original | Reduced 
| | Livesin England. | Premium. | Premium. [JOMESTIC MACHINES, rnom £5 5s. 
£1,000 29 13 4 | LL LOC ‘K-STITCH “WORK ALIKE ON 
| 2 2 642 
ry 1000 3110 0 | is 15 0 A both h sides. Catalogues se sent free. 
W F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 
(Civir.). © and Regent Circue, Oxford Street. 
Assured on | Reduced | FurtherReduced | | od Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 7 
| Agein |“Tives ia | | fin | | 
| 20 £1,900 4200 £913 4 
30 48 08 OO 200 242 FRY'S PEARL Cocoa. 
| 210 0 1515 0 FRY'S ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 
} Ixoran (Mititany). J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London, 
| 1,000 47 00 230 0 94 
| | 1515 0 AND POLSON'’'S 
ot the West End of Messns. & Co, CORN FLOUR 
Carcerra Baaxcan.—Committee. for 
C. F. Burgett, Esq. (M Lyall. R 


"Wilkinson, Fsq. (Administrator-General of Bengal. ) 

J. RB. Bullen Smith, Esq. (Measrs. Jardine, Skinner, & Co.) a 
Cecil Stephenson, Esq. (East India Railway Company.) CY ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, PARAL y SIS, 
bad. Futtehgurh, Rohilcund, Fyzabad. Mirz» ore. Avra, Simla, L«hore, Factions! Dice. OAN, 


Umballe, Lucknow, Delhi, Alinorah, Dacea, rjeeling, Moulmein,&c. | For ascertainin: ng the efficacy, a T+ST of real VOLTA-EL ECT RIC 
B. Cardozo. Esq. (Municipal Commissioner. sent gratis tor a wee rice from 5s. to 22s., according to power. 
Generel of Public Instruction.) restoring exhausted Vital Enemy, 30s. to 
John Shaw, F. M . J. PULYERN ACHER, Galvanic Establishment, No. 200, Regent 
Rev. A. R. Symon Meee RRA. ae t, W., London; and 39, Rue St. Mare, Paris. 


Agents.— Messrs. Bainbridge, Byard, Gair, & Co. 
Bompay Brancn.—Committec. 
James Bogie, Eeq. (Messrs. Wallace & Co.) 


MOLLER'S COD LIVER OLL— 


Purest Norwegian. 


J. Dunbar, Esq. ( Barrister-at- law.) First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of 27 competitors, making 5 
G. Dunlop, Esq. (Bank Manager.) medals for fom and 
enry Ch land, ) not from putrid as the darker oils. e Lanect, ica: ines, 
& Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. Hassall. Dr. Cregeen, Dr. W. Boeck, of Chris- 


: tiana, Dr. De Besche, Physician to the King of Sweden, &c. &c. Suid 
A gents.—Messrs. Forbes & Co. in capsuled bottles, half-pints, at 2s. 3d. each. 


Cireulars and Testimonials of Perea Mircen, 22, Mincine Lane 


OL L OWAY’S OINTMENT AND PIL L S. — | London, E.C., Contractor to the North London Consumption Hospital. 
The va e rature of mos mates eys pregn ieee a 


and glandul:r affections usually become worse at each variation. _s a 
Heloway's Ointment. diligently rubbed upon the skin as near to the CURE YOU ADJUSTING 
affected part as pos- rible, will be found the most safe and efficient means 

of immediately subduing pain, and Gnally era vicating the seeds of Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful ll Indigestion, 
future mischief from the system. Whenever the mal “dy is chronic, Weakness, &c., can now cure themeelves by the only “ Guaranteed 
constitutional, or dangerous. Holloway" ‘a Pille shovld be teken to Remedy ™ ix Eur ope, protected by Her Majesty's Great Seal. Free 
quicken and incresse the curative power. Scurvy. skin Ciseases, and | for One Stamp, by H. JAMES, ES\y., (Medical Electrician to the 
similar disorders, disappear before the cleansing and healing influence | London Hospitals), Percy House, Bedford Square, London. 

of Holloway's remedies, which, for their successful employ ent, require N.B.—Mediciue and Fees Superseded. eines tothe leading 
moderate time and fair attention. Physicians of the Day. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. S.1. Fem. 


The agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general 
favourite. Invigorating and sustaining, with a refined and grateful 
flavour developed by the special mode of preparation applied, this Cocoa ig 
used as their habitual beverage for breakfast by thousands who never 
before used Cocoa. - It is made simply by pouring-on boiling water or 
milk, 


HPPS’S, 


“Cocoa stands far higher than coffee or tea,” Dr. Hassall says, “ and 
contains every ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of the 
body.” 

This Cocoa was originally introduced by JAMES EPPS & CO., the 
Homeopathic Chemists first established in this country, with the view of 
providing for those under treatment an attractive and perfectly reliable 
preparation. The increased consumption consequent on its adoption by the 
general public, has in no degree been allowed to interfere with that 
elaborateness to which it may be said to have owed its first success. 
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